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LATIN DRAMA IN RENAISSANCE ENGLAND '* 
By Tucker Brooke 


When that very mundane courtier, Sir John Harington, wrote 
the Brief apology of poetry and of the author which he prefixed 
to his translation of Orlando Furioso in 1591 he found it neces- 
sary to remind his readers that dramatic literature was not 
altogether contemptible, and the examples he thought it pru- 
dent to offer were not taken from among the offerings of the 
vernacular theatre but from Latin plays that the universities 
countenanced: for tragedy “ that that was played at St. John’s 
in Cambridge, of Richard III,” which he thought “ would 
terrify all tyrannous-minded men from following their foolish 
ambitions,” and for comedies the Cambridge Pedantius and 
the Oxford Bellum Grammaticale. When he sought to find a 
London comedy in English to add to these, he was willing to 
mention but one, “ the play of the Cards,” and that is one of 
which we know next to nothing. So, twenty-four years earlier, 
when John Northbrooke, in his Treatise against “ vain plays 
or enterludes ” (c. 1577), was swinging the axe of total sup- 
pression over the lowly English theatre of the 1570’s, it was 
the Latin plays of the age that stayed his arm and forced him 


1A paper read at the New England Renaissance Conference in 1940. It is here 
given exactly as found among Professor Brooke’s papers after his death, with the 
addition of a few references. The editors of ELH in publishing this paper desire to 
record their sorrow for the loss of one of the most distinguished members of the 
Tudor and Stuart Club. 
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to admit that indeed performances might be tolerated “ for 
learning and utterance sake in Latin, and very seldom in 
English.” When the accounts are balanced, it may appear very 
likely, I think, that it was the Latin plays of England that 
saved the day for the theatre and, so to speak, kept a door open 
for Marlowe and Shakespeare in that bad third quarter of 
the sixteenth century, when the old courtly interlude had 
degenerated into unseemly and plebeian drivel and a militant 
puritanism was embattled against all the arts. 

The Latin plays, and almost only they, kept a current of 
ideas in circulation from ancient and contemporary Europe. 
“ The tragedies of Buchanan,” Sidney said in his Apology, “ do 
justly bring forth a divine admiration,” at a time when Sidney 
found little to admire on the English stage. He should have 
been thinking not only of Buchanan’s two great original trage- 
dies, Jephthes and Baptistes, but also of Buchanan’s Latin 
versions of the Medea and Alcestis, by which he had made 
Euripides readable and actable throughout Europe. 

The Universities and the Inns of Court were the cradles 
of modern English drama, and Latin was for them a more 
practical as well as a more presentable language than English. 
Queen Elizabeth enjoyed drama in any tongue, and when the 
great plague of 1592 had paralyzed London, her vice-chamber- 
lain wrote to Cambridge and to Oxford, asking that a comedy 
in English be prepared, to be acted before the Queen at Christ- 
mas because “her Majesty’s own servants in this time of 
infection may not disport her Highness with their wonted and 
ordinary pastimes.” The Cambridge reply is extant, addressed 
to their chancellor, Lord Burleigh.’ “ English comedies,” they 
say, “for that we never used any, we presently have none.” 
They plead the unwillingness of their actors to play in English 
and request that, if a play must be given, they may either have 
it acted in Latin or have a longer time for the preparation of 
an English one, “ having no practice,” as they scornfully repeat, 
“in this English vein.” 

These Latin plays were, indeed, the stepping stones by 
which professional English drama slowly raised itself out of 
the bog into which the interlude had fallen. You may read 


® F. S. Boas, University Drama in the Tudor Age, p. 323. 
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through Polonius’s list of “ tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, 
pastoral-comical,” ete., with Mr. Harbage’s useful census of 
Anglo-Latin plays (PMLA, June, 1938) in hand and pick out 
the Latin exemplars of each type, appearing in full development 
ten, twenty, and sometimes fifty years before the earliest 
vernacular effort in the same kind. For romantic tragedy there 
is Grimald’s suave and poignant Archipropheta, acted at 
Oxford in 1547, or Christopherson’s Jephte (in Greek) at 
Cambridge even a little earlier, and there is nothing like them 


on the English stage till one comes to Peele’s David and 


Bethsabe in the late 1580’s. The fons et origo of the chronicle 
history play is Legge’s Richardus Tertius (1579); the first 
example of romantic comedy out of Boccaccio the Cambridge 
Hymenaeus of the same year; the earliest elaborate personal 
satire in dramatic form (since Skelton’s Magnificence at 
least) is the Latin Pedantius against Gabriel Harvey (Cam- 
bridge, 1581). Finally, one can judge of the greater sophistica- 
tion of the academic theatre by comparing two comedies 
adapted from the same Italian original: Fraunce’s Latin 
Victoria, acted at Cambridge in 1579-80, and Munday’s Two 
Italian Gentlemen, performed in English before the Queen 
about five years later. 

The Latin plays had form, dignity, and intellectual wit at a 
time when the vernacular plays very piteously lacked these 
things, except perhaps in the work of Lyly, who had carefully 
modelled himself upon the university theatre. I want to 
illustrate these generalities by a brief comment on the best 
university dramatist contemporary with Lyly, William Gager, 
whose plays were produced between 1582 and 1593.2 They 
dispel a good many false assumptions about his drama. In 
the first place the Anglo-Latin plays at their best were by no 
means cold copies of antiquity. Gager’s plays are twice as long 
as the average of Seneca and four times as full of variety and 
bustle. Even when he was only preparing the Senecan Hip- 
polytus for production at Oxford, he found it desirable to 
expand the play by writing new scenes to please the Elizabethan 
taste, scenes that shocked the ultra-righteous of his time and 


* Meleager, acted 1582, published 1592; Dido, acted 1583, MS. at Christ Church, 
Oxford (Wake supra G. 51); Rivales, acted 1583, now lost; Ulysses Redux, acted 
1592, printed 1592. 
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would have made the ancient Roman gasp.‘ One is an idyll 
in which a water nymph makes shameless love to the hero; 
another brings in Pandarus—no less a solvent of austerity 
than he—with quite Chaucerian urbanity and with a letter 
from Phaedra. Thus Pandarus greets the prim young man: 


Greetings, Hippolytus, you who shine in country life, and even 
better in the city!) May Diana ever graciously assist your under- 
takings and every wood furnish you an abundance of beasts to 
wound ... May the nymphs (though you are said too austerely 
to hate the sex) bring you beverage to quench your thirst. 
Phaedra’s letter also, in the sauciest of elegiacs, is worth 
translating: 


From one whose heart is fixed to you comes health, 
If she can send perhaps what lately lacked her. 
Inquire not who I am; shame twice forbids 
To add my name, which is no needful factor. 
I'd not be known to you (what good were that?) 
Until I have some small hope of success. 
Read you? Or does your prudery prevent? 
Nay, read! This letter’s from your friend, no less. 

If Gager’s respect for what the neo-classicists called decorum 
had been in any wise comparable with the chaste correctness 
of his Latin style there would be less reason to read him today 
and the stage he wrote for would have had less influence; but 
it was not so. He made the Senecan vehicle convey a kind 
of dramatic entertainment that is essentially Elizabethan and 
Gothic. His first play, Meleager, is a sultry tragedy of love and 
hate that crowds the stage with about as much obstreperous 
action and violent death as Romeo and Juliet or Hamlet. His 
last play, Ulysses Redux, is a great tragicomic melodrama 
based upon the Odyssey in which every opportunity of excite- 
ment, from the boxing match with Irus to the wholesale 
slaughter of the suitors is exploited for all that it is worth. 

But along with the hullabaloo on the stage, in which the 
Latin drama could almost equal Kyd, there was a gracious- 
ness and melody of verse which I think was only approached 
in one English play before Marlowe. Gager’s are crowded with 


‘Printed as an appendix to Gager’s Meleager. Excerpts and discussion will be 
found in Boas’s University Drama, pp. 197-201. 
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choral songs and inserted lyrics; and these performances in the 
quantitative metres are so various and delightful that they 
may help to explain why even Spenser and Sidney doubted in 
the 1580’s whether English prosody was not wholly on the 
wrong road and should not reform itself on Latin lines. I want 
to conclude by trying to illustrate a few of the lyric effects 
which this drama could obtain. 


Dido, Chorus at end of Act I (Sapphic strophe) 


Nox diem, solem nebulae reducunt, 

Laeta succedunt ubi dura cedunt; 

Heu fuit clamor pelagi, sed intus 
Io triumphat. 


Night restores day, clouds give us back the sunshine; 

Pleasures come fast, following hardships ended. 

Ocean’s din wrought woe to you: listen how here 
Joy is resounding! 


Dido, Chorus at end of Act III (anapestic dimeter) 


O quam velox est fama malum, 

Celeri versans mobilitate! 

Improba vires auget eundo; 

Primo semper parva timore, 

Postea sese tollit in auras, 

Graditurque solo, mox caput inter 
Nubila condit. 


O what a swift disease is Rumor, 

Whirling itself, ay, rapidly changing! 

As it progresses, stronger its force grows. 

Always at first little we dread it; 

Afterward high it mounts jn the heavens, 

And it walks on the earth presently with its 
Head in the cloud-banks. 


Meleager, Song of the hunters in Act III (Sapphic strophe) 


Publicum, cives, celebrate festum; 

Occidit frendens aper, ecce torvi 

Oris et tergi spolium cruentum: 

Victimas aris date, thura flammis: 

Tota deducat Calydon superbum 
Laeta triumphum. 


Citizens, let this be a public feast day! 
Dead the gnashing boar! For behold the reeking 
Trophies, grim head, hide, of the monster! Now let 
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Altars smoke with myrrh and the chosen victims. 
Calydon may now with rejoicing hold a 
High-hearted triumph. 


O diem laetum peragant coloni, 

Tuta iam canas segetes aristis 

Proferat tellus, onerata vitis 

Pampinos fundat gravidos racemis; 

Tota deducat Calydon superbum 
Laeta triumphum. 


Let the husbandmen all the day make merry, 

Let the rescued land now display her harvests, 

Barley bearded-gray, and the laden vine stalks 

Give out branches filled with the heavy clusters. 

Calydon may now with rejoicing hold a 
High-hearted triumph. 


Turba pastorum celebret choreas, 

Fronde velentur iuvenes senesque, 

Nulla iam pestis pecori minatur, 

Pascuis gramen sine strage carpat; 

Tota deducat Calydon superbum 
Laeta triumphum. 


Let the shepherd band undertake their dances, 

Let the men and youths be entwined with garlands; 

No destroyer now is among the cattle, 

Now without attack they can graze in the meadows. 

Calydon may now with rejoicing hold a 
High-hearted triumph. 


Meleager, Concluding chorus (iambic dimeter) 


Reges timete numina, 
Cavete divos temnere. 
Maiora nunquam Caelites 
Exempla Dii ‘mortalibus 
Dedere nobis, quam graves 
Poenae suberbis imminent. 


Be fearful, Kings, of wills above, 

Be loath to flout gods’ chastisements. 
The heaven-dwellers never gave 

Us mortals proofs more powerful 
That retribution still impends 

(How heavily!) when we are proud. 


Ulysses Redux, Last chorus (minor Asclepiadean) 


Longos Dulichii ter ducis ambias 
Errores pelago, ter quoque Nestoris 
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Annos praetereas, nec tamen uspiam 
Constanti invenias Penelopae parem; 
Tam perrara avis est faemina castior. 
Ast error minimus, qui nimius tamen, 
Atque aetas brevior, quam Paridis fuit, 
Infames Helenae quot similes dabit? 
Tam vulgata avis est faemina turpior. 
“cce una misere coniuge pro bona, 
Effusus iuvenum nobilis est cruor; 
Ecce una misere coniuge pro mala, 
Arserunt Phrygii moenia Pergami; 
Ergo si noceat, seu mala seu bona, 
Nos utroque Deus liberet a malo. 


Vivet Penelopes post sua funera 

Ingens perpetuo gloria nomine, 
Excedetque senis tempora Nestoris; 
Pluresque invenias Penelopae pares; 
Tam vulgata avis est faemina castior. 
Sancte iam videas vivere faeminas, 
Aetasque absimiles nostra Helenae tulit, 
Quae quondam Paridi rapta Phrygi fuit; 
Tam perrara avis est faemina turpior. 
Extinxit rabies Dulichii ducis, 

Non uxor iuvenes optima nobiles; 

Nec tam forma Helenae, quam Paridis furor, 
Antiquum Priami diruit [lium. 

Ergo si noceat nec bona nec mala, 

Nos utroque Deus quaeso beet bono. 


The long sea-wanderings of our chief 
You may three times retrace, and thrice 
Live Nestor’s years, and yet not find 
An equal to Penelope: 

A chaste dame is so rare a bird. 

But shortest travel (though too long) 
And briefer life than Paris’s 

Will discover many Helens: 

Bad women are such common fowl. 
Behold, for one good wife, alas, 

The blood of noble youths was shed! 
Behold, for one bad wife, alas, 

The walls of Phrygian Troy were burned! 
So if she harm, though bad or good, 

God keep us free from either ill. 


Penelope’s great fame will live 
After her death with lasting praise, 
And will exceed old Nestor’s age; 
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And you may find a number like her, 
Good women are such common fowl. 
For now you may see wives live chastely; 
Our age has borne them unlike Helen, 
Who was once raped by Phrygian Paris: 
A wicked woman’s a rare bird. 

Ulysses’ wrath, not his choice wife, 

Was what destroyed the noble youths; 
Less Helen’s charms than Paris’ rage 
Demolished Priam’s ancient Troy. 

So if she harm not, good or bad, 

God bless us, pray, with either boon. 


Yale University. 
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MARLOWE’S ASTRONOMY AND RENAISSANCE 
SKEPTICISM 


By Francis R. JoHNsoN * 


As soon as Doctor Faustus, in Marlowe’s play, has sealed 
his compact with the Devil, he begins to question Mephisto- 
philis concerning matters that hitherto had been beyond the 
certain knowledge of mortal beings. His first inquiries relate 
to the location and nature of Hell, but in the next scene 
Faustus, after brushing aside an impulse to repent, returns 
eagerly to his quest for superhuman knowledge with the 
demand: 


Come, Mephistophilis, let us dispute again, 
And reason of divine astrology. (2. 2. 32-33) 


In the forty-odd lines of dialogue that follow, Faustus poses, 
and Mephistophilis answers, the chief questions of sixteenth- 
century philosophical debate concerning the structure and 
motions of the heavens. The suggestion for this exposition of the 
celestial motions, like that for the discussion of Hell, comes 
from Marlowe’s source, the English Faust Book, but the play- 
wright has characteristically transformed the ignorant jumble 
of wholly unscientific astronomical lore of Chapters 18 and 21 
of the Faust Book. He raises, instead, problems inspired by 
the disagreement among the astronomical textbooks then 
current at Cambridge, and has the answers given by Mephis- 
tophilis accord with the doctrine expounded by the unconven- 
tional rather than the more orthodox authorities. 

Marlowe’s editors, and students of his mind and art, have not 
understood the implications of his cosmological ideas because 
they have not been aware of the cross-currents of astronomical 
thought in the sixteenth century. John Bakeless, for example, 
is frankly disappointed to find no trace in Marlowe of Coperni- 


* The material for this article was gathered while the author was a Fellow of 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. It is the continuation promised 
at the end of the article ‘‘ Marlowe’s ‘ Imperiall Heaven,’ ”” ELH, 12 (March, 1945). 
35-44. The diagram of the universe printed in that article, reproduced from Apian’s 
Cosmographia (1539), is reprinted here for the convenience of the reader. 
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canism, in spite of the poet’s reputation for espousing unorth- 
odox notions." In this he betrays a mistaken assumption 
common to most modern students; namely, that astronomical 
controversy in Marlowe’s day can be described by the simple 
formula: Copernicus vs. Ptolemy, quite unaware of the multi- 
farious variations and disagreements over details within the 
astronomical system that we indiscriminately label Ptolemaic. 
The most recent study of Marlowe’s thought, that by Paul H. 
Kocher,’ although it discusses the significance of the astronomi- 
cal allusions in Tamburlaine and Doctor Faustus with far 
greater understanding and critical discernment than any of 
its predecessors, errs in many details because the author lacked 
a sufficiently extensive knowledge of the theories set forth in 
the sixteenth-century textbooks of astronomy. Whereas Mr. 
Kocher effectively disposes of the notion that the plays give 
evidence for Marlowe’s knowledge of the Copernican theory, 
and recognizes that in Doctor Faustus Mephistophilis expounds 
a system with only eight moving spheres, he fails to realize that 
Marlowe is not reverting to the Aristotelian cosmology but is 
presenting an unorthodox sixteenth-century modification of the 
current Ptolemaic astronomy. 

If we survey the textbooks that were available in Marlowe’s 
youth, we will soon discover that no textbook of astronomy 
being widely used in the 1580’s contained a detailed description 
of the Copernican system. Few, in fact, gave it so much as a 
passing mention.’ Yet these textbooks displayed, within the 


1 Christopher Marlowe: The Man in His Time (New York, 1937), p. 58: 
“Strange to say, Marlowe like Milton usually adheres, for poetic purposes, to 
the Ptolemaic astronomy though he certainly knew all about the Copernican 
system.” As a necessary correction of this statement by Bakeless, it must be noted 
that Marlowe never mentions or makes poetic use of the Copernican system, nor is 
there any evidence that he “ knew all about” it. Thomas Harriot, whom Marlowe 
probably knew, was an adherent of the Copernican system in the first decade of the 
next century, but we have no evidence concerning his astronomical beliefs in the 
1590’s. The likelihood is that Harriot did not openly espouse Copernicanism until 
after the publication of Gilbert’s De Magnete in 1600. See Francis R. Johnson, 
Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England (Baltimore, 1937), chap. 7, espe- 
cially pp. 214-18. 

2 Paul H. Kocher, Christopher Marlowe: A Study of his Thought, Learning, and 
Character (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1946); Marlowe’s 
astronomy is discussed in chap. 9. 

®'The following introductory textbooks to the science of astronomy were being 
most widely used in England and in Western Europe when Marlowe was at Cam- 
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broad framework that we choose to call Ptolemaic, marked 
divergences both in the number of heavenly spheres depicted 
and in the nature of their motions. The author of the Faust 
Book was keenly alive to the fact of disagreement among 
astronomical authorities, but his ignorance of science made him 
incapable of understanding the reasons for differing opinions. 
Marlowe, on the other hand, though by no means a learned 
astronomer, had an intelligent comprehension of the two prin- 
cipal traditions set forth in astronomical textbooks, one of 
which we may term the conventional cosmology, and the other 
the dissenting, or skeptical cosmology. Once we grasp the 
distinction between the two, Marlowe’s astronomical references 
in Doctor Faustus, which have been erroneously annotated even 
by F. S. Boas in the best modern edition of the play,* immedi- 
ately become clear and illuminating. 

Let us, then, consider first the conventional tradition as it is 
expounded in sixteenth-century textbooks, ignoring divergences 


bridge. All went through many editions; I have in each case given the date of the 
earliest edition known to me. 
(1) Peter Apian, Cosmographia (1539). 
(2) Gemma Frisius, De principiis astronomiae et cosmographiae (1530). 
(3) Oronce Finé, De mundi sphaera, sive cosmographia (1542). 
(4) Joannis de Sacrobosco, Libellus de sphaera . . . cum praefatione Philippi 
Melanchthonis (1531). 

(5) Joannis de Sacrobosco, Sphaera Ioannis de Sacro Bosco, emendata Eliae 
Vineti (1556). Later editions added notes by Giuntini, Clavius, and others. 

(6) Cornelius Valerius, De sphaera, et primis astronomiae rudimentis libellus 
utilissimus (1558) . 

(7) Francesco Giuntini, Commentarius in Sphaeram Ioannis de Sacrobosco 
(Lyons, 1577-8; 2 vols.). 

(8) Christopher Clavius, In sphaeram Ioannis de Sacrobosco commentarius 
(Rome, 1570). 

(9) Michael Maestlin, Epitome astronomiae (1582). 

The last three titles may be more properly described as advanced rather than 
elementary textbooks; by means of voluminous commentary on Sacrobosco’s thir- 
teenth-century treatise they sought to present a fuller account of the elements 
of astronomy, without going into the technical details of the mathematical cal- 
culations of planetary positions. In only the last three of these textbooks is there 
any mention of the Copernican system; in none is there an exposition of its basic 
features and of the arguments in its favor. Giuntini and Clavius mention it only 
to reject it emphatically. These two were the latest, most up-to-date textbooks of 
Marlowe’s student days; Maestlin’s Epitome did not become popular in England 
until after 1590. 

* The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, ed. F.S. Boas (London: Methuen and 
Co., 1932). All quotations from Doctor Faustus are from this edition unless other- 
wise noted. 
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in minor details. The usual number of moving spheres was ten; 
the encompassing empyrean heaven, the immovable abode of 
God, made an eleventh. This number was a consequence of the 
number of celestial motions presumably observed by astron- 
omers, and of their effort to devise a system that would permit 
a mechanical explanation for these motions. To the tenth 
sphere, or primum mobile, was assigned a rotation from east to 
west every 24 hours. The primum mobile transmitted its 
diurnal motion to all the inferior celestial spheres, but not to 
the spheres of the elements which surrounded the motionless 
central earth. Each of the seven planetary spheres, from that 
of the moon to that of Saturn, had its own motion upon the 
poles of the zodiac, in a direction contrary to that of the 
primum mobile, in periods which varied from about 28 days to 
30 years. The diurnal rotation of the heavens and the motions 
of the seven planets in relation to the earth were easily visible 
to systematic observers, and eight spheres would suffice to 
account for them. In fact, in Aristotle’s cosmology the eighth 
sphere—that of the fixed stars—was assigned the dirurnal 
motion and was therefore the promum mobile. 

The two additional spheres depicted in sixteenth-century 
books on astronomy had been introduced to account for two 
more celestial movements, one real—the precession of the 
equinoxes—and the other false—trepidation. Because Hip- 
parchus had discovered the phenomenon of precession some 
three centuries before Ptolemy, Ptolemy’s system had from the 
beginning required a ninth sphere to represent the diurnal 
motion so that the eighth sphere could be assigned a uniform 
movement of precession amounting, according to Ptolemy’s 
calculations, to one degree in 100 years.’ During the centuries 
that followed, successive inaccurate observations of amount 
of movement of the equinoctial points gave rise, among certain 
Arab astronomers, to the notion that the precession was not 


5 Precession is the gradual westward shift of the equinoctial points; i.e., the 
diametrically opposite points at which the celestial sphere is cut by the line of 
intersection of the plane of the earth’s equator and the plane of the ecliptic (the 
plane of the earth’s orbit about the sun, or, speaking in Ptolemaic terms, the plane 
of the sun’s orbit about the earth). These equinoctial points make a complete 
circuit of the heavens in approximately 25,800 years. Therefore the rate of preces- 
sion actually amounts to one degree in a little less than 72 years, or approximately 
50 seconds per year. 
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uniform, but variable. Thus the imaginary phenomenon of 
trepidation gained the acceptance of the majority of astrono- 
mers. To represent trepidation another sphere was added; 
the tenth sphere now became the diurnally rotating primum 
mobile, whereas the ninth, usually called the coelwm cristal- 
linwm, or crystalline sphere, rotated at a uniform rate about 
the poles of the zodiac in the period of precession, which 
various authorities computed at anywhere from 21,000 to 
49,000 years. To the eighth sphere, in its turn, was ascribed 
an oscillating movement, the result of its being balanced upon 
an axis whose poles described small circles about centers located 
in the ninth sphere, at the beginning of the signs of Aries and 
of Libra. Thus when the proper motion of the eighth sphere 
was in the same direction as that of the ninth, the velocities 
were compounded and the rate of precession of the equinoctial 
points was increased. When the two moved in opposite direc- 
tions, the net rate of precession was decreased. This libration 
was the motu accessus et recessus, or trepidation, of the astrono- 
mical textbooks. 

Most textbooks circulating in the 1580’s expounded this 
conventional astronomy of the sixteenth century, with its 
acceptance of the idea of trepidation and its pattern of ten 
moving spheres plus the motionless empyreal heaven.® Mar- 
lowe’s astronomy was most emphatically not this conventional 
Ptolemaic system of his day. When Faustus asks: 


How many heavens or spheres are there? 
Mephistophilis replies: 

Nine; the seven planets, the firmament, and the imperiall heaven. 
To Faustus’ further demand: 

But is there not coelum igneum, et cristallinum? 
the answer is: 

No, Faustus, they are but fables. 


* Of the textbooks listed in note 2, only Finé’s (No. 3) expounds a different 
system. No. 5, since it reprints Sacrobosco’s medieval text without commentary, 
gives only nine moving spheres instead of ten, inasmuch as Sacrobosco omits all 
mention of trepidation and consequently had no need of an additional sphere to 
account for that imaginary phenomenon. The woodcut diagrams in this volume, 
however, always portray the ten spheres that were conventional in the sixteenth 
century. 
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Here we have only eight moving spheres. The crystalline 
sphere, and hence the motion of trepidation it had been intro- 
duced to explain, is summarily rejected, along with the elemen- 
tary sphere of fire. Marlowe’s position is that of the skeptical, 
empirical school among Renaissance astronomical writers, who 
refused to accept a system containing any sphere void of 
visible bodies whereby man could directly observe its motions. 
Conventional textbooks had made familiar a three-fold classi- 
fication of the celestial orbs.’ The first group, consisting of the 
spheres of the seven planets and that of the fixed stars, had its 
existence established by means of the observation of the senses 
as well as rational inference. The second group, comprising the 
ninth and tenth spheres, could never be perceived by the senses; 
belief in the existence of these spheres rested only on a hypo- 
thesis arrived at by mathematical reasoning. In the third 
division was the empyrean heaven, known solely through faith 
and the authority of the Church Fathers. 

Scientific skepticism, while either ignoring the empyrean or, 
like Marlowe, ostensibly accepting it as an article of faith, 
vigorously questioned the existence of a separate primum 
mobile and a crystalline sphere. Nevertheless, if this skepticism 
were not to be irresponsible and irrational, it was obliged to 
suggest an alternative hypothesis to account for the diurnal 
rotation of the heavens, and also for the precession of the 
equinoctial points—for, in spite of divergent calculations of the 
rate of precession, the fact of precession itself could not be 
scientifically denied. 

The book that came to be, for the sixteenth century, the 
immediate authority for the principal alternative hypothesis 
was a little treatise first published in 1513 at Trino, in the 
Italian principality of Monferrato, by one Augustinus Ricius, 
or Agostino Ricci. Its title was: Augustini Ritu de motu 
octavae sphaerae; its author a Christianized Jew from Spain 


7 This threefold classification is either implicit or explicit in nearly every astro- 
nomical work of the period. It is explicitly stated and explained in detail in the 
following works, among others: Joannis de Sacrobosco astronomi celeberrimi 
sphaericii opusculum, cum lucida and familiarum expositione per Matthaewm 
Shamotulieh (Cracow, 1522), fol. 3°; Francesco Giuntini, Commentarium in sphae- 
ram Ioannis de Sacrobosco (1577), 1.36-38; Giovanni Paolo Gallucci, Theatrum 
mundi et temporis (Venice, 1588), p. 21. 
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who had studied under the eminent fifteenth-century astrono- 
mer Abraham Zacut and thus was heir to the learning of what 
had been the world’s greatest center of astronomical scholarship 
during the period from the 11th through the 14th century.’ 
Furthermore, he was fully cognizant of the efforts of Averroés 
and his followers to reconstruct the science of astronomy to 
bring it back into line with Aristotle’s teachings, yet was expert 
enough to perceive the reasons for the Averroists’ failure to 
achieve their end. In 1513 Ricius was a retainer of William 
Palaeologus, the Marquis of the principality of Monferrato in 
northwestern Italy, and was residing at the Marquis’s court at 
Casale. At Casale he formed a close friendship with another 
retainer of the Marquis, the noted scholar Henry Cornelius 
Agrippa, who later did much to spread Ricius’ ideas throughout 
Europe.’ 

Ricius’ book is, first of all, a scholarly survey of the history 
of the various theories concerning the motions of the eighth 
sphere; more particularly, it is an analysis of the various 
measurements of the rate of precession and of the manifold 
theories concerning trepidation. Ricius ends by rejecting tre- 
pidation altogether. To determine the value of the uniform 
rate of precession, he selects what prove to be the two most 
accurate measurements by previous astronomers and decides 
that the true figure is somewhere between the two. More 
important still, he does not content himself with casting aside 
the crystalline or ninth sphere, but also denies the need for a 
separate primum mobile to account for the diurnal rotation of 
the heavens. Instead, he postulates that the entire assemblage 
of eight spheres is turned about as a unit once every 24 hours.”° 
The eighth sphere, in turn, has its proper motion of precession, 
revolving about the poles of the zodiac at the rate of one 
degree in between 66 and 70 years. Thus the eighth sphere is 


® The principal sources for Ricius’ biography are his own statements in his 
De motu and Moritz Steinschneider, Catalogus librorum hebraeorum in Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana (2nd [facsimile] ed.; Berlin, 1931), 2143-2145. See also Steinschneider, 
Jewish Literature from the Eighth to the Eighteenth Century (London, 1857), pp. 
188, note 65, and 189-90; and the article in Zeitschrift d. deutsche morgenlindische 
Gesellschaft, 4. 163. 

® See Henry Morley, Cornelius Agrippa (London, 1856), 1.275, 277, and the state- 
ments of Agrippa himself in his De incertitudine et vanitate scientiarum, chap. 30. 

19 See the 1521 edition of Ricius’ De motu octavae sphaerae, fols. 10 ff. 
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not, as with Aristotle, the primum mobile. If one must desig- 
nate a primum mobile, it is rather the aggregate of all eight 
spheres, which receives its motion from a supreme intelligential 
being, or intelligence, just as each of the eight spheres is 
individually moved by its own proper intelligence. 

It is evident, therefore, that Ricius, in abandoning a cosmo- 
logical theory that would permit the mechanical concept of a 
separate primum mobile communicating its movement to the 
inferior spheres with an efficiency that decreased with distance, 
was forced to adopt the idea that the spheres were moved by 
intelligences. Although this was a very ancient notion, and had 
been adopted by St. Thomas Aquinas,” it was by no means 
universally accepted among Renaissance astronomers. 

To illustrate further how closely Marlowe’s exposition of 
astronomy corresponds to Ricius’ cosmology, we need only turn 
again to the discussion in Doctor Faustus, to the beginning of 
the dialogue and the lines just preceding those previously 
quoted. Faustus’ first question is: 


Speak, are there many spheres above the moon? 
Are all celestial bodies but one globe, 
As is the substance of this centric earth? 


Mephistophilis answers: 


As are the elements, such are the heavens, 
Even from the moon unto the emperiall orb, 
Mutually folded in each others’ spheres, 

And jointly move upon one axletree, 

Whose termine is termed the world’s wide pole; 
Nor are the names of Saturn, Mars, or Jupiter 
Feign’d, but are erring stars.?? 


Faustus asks: 


But have they all 
One motion, both situ et tempore? 


to which Mephistophilis replies: 


11 Summa Theol., 1.Q 70, Art. 3. 

12 In the second line of this passage—a line present in the 1616 quarto but omitted 
from the quarto of 1604—I have retained the spelling “ emperiall” of the original 
text. If the spelling were to be modernized, the reading should be “ empyreal,” not 
“imperial.” See Francis R. Johnson, “ Marlowe’s ‘Imperiall Heaven,” ELH, 12 
(1945), 35-44. 
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All [jointly] move from east to west in four and twenty 
hours upon the poles of the world; but differ in their motions 
upon the poles of the zodiac.** 


Later, when Faustus demands: 


But, tell me, hath every sphere a dominion or intelligentia? 


Mephistophilis answers: “ Ay.” 


Was Ricius’ De motu octavae sphaerae known to Marlowe? 
It would have been quite possible for Marlowe to have read it, 
for a second edition of the book was printed at Paris in 1521, 
and a copy of one edition or the other was probably in the 
Cambridge University Library or among the Parker Books in 
the library of Corpus Christi College. 

There is no need, however, to assume that Marlowe had to be 
directly indebted to the De motu, for Ricius’ theory found 
other sixteenth-century expositors. Among these, the most 
important by far was Orontius Finaeus, or Oronce Finé, Regius 
Professor of Mathematics at the Collége de France and the 
foremost French writer of astronomical and mathematical text- 
books in the period between 1520 and 1560. Finé’s influence 
upon English astronomers was greater than that of any other 
foreign writer. Robert Recorde, William Cunningham, and 
John Dee, the principal Englishmen publishing works on astron- 


*® The 1604 quarto adds the word “ joyntly,’ which I have here inserted in 
square brackets. If the 1604 text is a “ bad quarto,” being a memorial reconstruction 
of the good text represented by the 1616 quarto, as Leo Kirschbaum maintains in 
“The Good and Bad Quartos of Doctor Faustus,”’ The Library, 4th Ser., 26. 
[1945-46], 272-94, the word may have been inserted by the reporter, echoing the 
“jointly move ” of six lines above.’ On the other hand, since the word is appropriate 
to the context and emphasizes the sense of the passage, it may equally well represent 
Marlowe’s original reading. ' 

Faustus’ rejoinder to this speech of Mephistophilis raises a puzzling textual pro- 
blem. He recites the periods of the planets, as given in all astronomical textbooks, 
with one important exception. Mars he gives as completing its revolution about 
the Earth in 4 years instead of 2 years (2.2.54). I have never come across an 
astronomical work of the Renaissance that assigned a period of other than two years 
to Mars, and can think of no reason which would lead a writer of the time to give 
the period as four years. Therefore I believe that four must be an error of the 
printer, or of a copyist. Marlowe would not be likely to have Faustus make an 
incorrect reply to “freshmen’s questions” on astronomy. 

**T have not yet been able to consult the sixteenth-century manuscript catalogues 
of these libraries. Copies of one or the other edition of Ricius’ treatise are today 
in the Bodleian Library, The British Museum Library, and the libraries of Trinity 
College, Dublin and the Hunterian Museum in the University of Glasgow. 
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omy before 1570, all speak of him in terms of highest admira- 
tion, and his books are regularly found listed in the surviving 
catalogues of the libraries of the period.” 

Finé’s earliest publications were new editions of important 
mathematical and astronomical treatises. Among these was the 
second edition of Ricius’ De motu octavae sphaerae, which Finé 
published in Paris in 1521. In the preface, Finé lauds the book, 
and proclaims his readiness to accept Ricius’ theories. Years 
later Finé published his most popular astronomical textbook, 
entitled De mundi sphaera, sive cosmographia, which became 
one of the most widely used manuals in France and England 
during the next fifty years. First printed in folio in 1542, it 
was reissued in condensed form the same year as an octavo. 
Another edition, in quarto, appeared in 1551, dedicated to King 
Edward VI of England. A French translation was published 
in the same year, and in 1555 the Latin quarto was reprinted. 

In this textbook Finé portrays only eight spheres in his 
diagram of the universe, and in the text states categorically that 
neither the presence of stars, nor any other convincing reason, 
forces us to imagine any moving orb above the eighth sphere 
or firmament.’® He declares, therefore, that with Plato, Aris- 
totle, and other approved authors wise in the science of stellar 
motions, he will be content with only eight moving orbs. 

Oronce Finé’s De mundi sphaera was the most popular and 
widely disseminated astronomical textbook to adopt unequivo- 
cally the doctrine limiting the moving spheres to eight in 
number. Robert Recorde, in the first textbook on astronomy in 
English—his Castle of Knowledge published in 1556—explains 
why most astronomers portray a ninth and a tenth sphere. 
Yet, when the Scholar in his dialogue remarks that if there are 
these motions of precession and trepidation, it seems but 
reasonable to assign as many spheres as there are motions, 
the Master firmly replies: 

Although you thinke so now, you may be persuaded peradventure 
to thinke the contrary hereafter, as most wise men in that arte do.” 


15 See Recorde, Castle of Knowledge (1556), pp. 2, 3, and passim; Cunningham, 
Cosmographical Glasse (1559), pp. 5, 14, 49; and ef. E. G. R. Taylor, Tudor 
Geography (London, 1930), p. 76. The manuscript catalogue of the Lumley Library 
(c. 1607) lists several of Finé’s works (Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. O. 4. 38). 

™ De mundi sphaera (Paris, 1542; folio ed.), fol. 3°. 

17 Pp, 278-79. Earlier in the treatise (p. 10) Recorde has the Master speak of 
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Various Continental textbooks and treatises of astronomy, 
although not subscribing to the cosmology which postulated 
only eight moving spheres, describe the system and mention 
some of its advocates. Two of the most important authors of 
such books were Francesco Giuntini, and Christopher Clavius. 
Giuntini published at Lyons in 1577 an extensive two-volume 
commentary on Sacrobosco, and five years later issued in 
Italian a popular treatise on astronomy entitled La sfera del 
mondo.** Clavius, likewise, in his commentary on Sacrobosco, 
explains Ricius’ theories in detail, mentioning his book, and 
stating that his ideas have been adopted by Orontius Finaeus.” 
The textbooks of Giuntini and Clavius were the fullest and most 
recent expositions of the science of astronomy when Marlowe 
was at Cambridge. 

Even more significant, for the student of Marlowe, is the full 
review of the diversities and inconsistencies in astronomical 
theories given in Chapter 30 of Henry Cornelius Agrippa’s 
Of the Vanitie and vncertainitie of Artes and Sciences. First 
issued in Latin in 1530, the book went through numerous Latin 
editions, and two editions of the English translation had 
appeared before 1580. It was almost certainly known to Mar- 
lowe, and may have been the source of his first introduction to 
Ricius’ astronomical ideas. Although the work is not a textbook 
of astronomy, the material for Chapter 30 is largely drawn from 
the De motu octavae sphaerae of Agrippa’s friend Ricius. A 
quotation from the English translation will illustrate what 
Marlowe and his contemporaries would have found in this 


only eight spheres, and when the Scholar inquires why some books of astronomy he 
has read mention nine, and some ten spheres, the Master replies that he will explain 
the cause of this diversity later, but meanwhile he thinks it best to tell the Scholar 
of no more than are perceptible by sight, “for so manye are we certaine of.” From 
the wording of the later passage one might argue that the Master of Recorde’s 
dialogue had in mind either the Copernican theory or that of Finé, but this earlier 
passage makes it almost certain that he was referring to Finé’s ideas. 

*8 Giuntini’s commentary on Sacrobosco is listed as No. 7 in footnote no. 2. La 
sfera del mondo (Lyons, 1582) contains (pp. 17-19) a full exposition and analysis 
of the system of eight spheres expounded by Ricius and Finé, but concludes that it 
is contrary to the physical doctrines of Aristotle. He states that those who support 
this theory (Orontius, for example) cannot depict the motion of trepidation and 
therefore deny it, but that no one can doubt that if the three motions of the eighth 
sphere had been discovered in Aristotle’s time he would have posited ten spheres, 
as present-day astronomers do. 

*° In sphaeram Ioannis de Sacrobosco commentarius (Rome, 1581). pp. 50-51. 
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treatise to stimulate further inquiry and speculation concerning 
controversial points of the motions of the celestial spheres: 


.. . The Astrologers in these dayes do accompte tene Spheres, 
which Alberte supposeth that Ptolomee did also allowe. Averrois 
also supposed that he reckened nine Spheres, whereas in deede 
Ptolomee affirmeth nomore but eight. But Alphonsus sometime 
folowinge the judgemente of Rabbi Isaac, surnamed Baza, hathe 
helde that there were nine Spheres. But foure yeares after the 
edition of his tables, he cleaved to the opinions of Albuhassem, of 
Azarcheles Maurus, and Albategnus, & chaunged his opinion 
approving eight Spheres. These Masters also, Rabbi Abraam 
Avenazra, and Rabbi Levi, and Rabbi Abraam Zacutus do con- 
jecture, that there is no moveable Sphere above the eighte. But 
the Astrologers also do varie muche emonge themselves touchinge 
the moving of the eight Spheare, & fixed Starres. For the Caldees 
and Egyptians do affirme, that it is moved onely after oné manner, 
to whome doth Alpetragus accorde, and of the latter writers 
Alexander Aquilinus: but the other Astrologers from Hypparchus 
unto oure time say, that it is carried about with many movings. 
The Jewes Thalmudistes do appoint a double movinge: Azarcheles, 
Thebith, and John of Monteregio, have added to it the moving of 
the trepidation, whiche they cal of approching and departing upon 
little circles, about the heades of Aries and Libra: but herein 
disagreeinge one from an other in that Azarcheles saithe, that the 
moveable heade cannot be distante from the fixed more than ten 
parts: [and for this cause he holdeth opinion that the fixed Starres 
do lie towardes one certaine place of the worlde. But] Tebith 
saith no more but foure partes, and welneare xix. minutes. John 
of Regiomonte thinketh not above viij. partes, and therfore the 
fixed Starres do not lie alwaies towards one certaine parte of the 
worlde: but do suppose that sometime retourne thither, from 
whence they began theire course. But Ptolomee, Albategnus, 
Rabbi Levi, Avenazra, Zacutus, and emonge the latter sorte Paule 
the Florentine, and Augustine Ritius my very friende in Italie, 
affirme that the Starres do alwaies and continually move accordinge 
to the succession of the Signes. But the Astrologers of the latter 
time do attribute a triple moving to the eight Sphere, one proper, 
which we have called the movinge of trepidation, which is once 
finished in seven thousande yeares, the other, which they cal the 
movinge of compasse from the ninethe Spheare, whose revolution 
is not ended in lesse than fourtie nine (thousand) yeares: the thirde 
from the tenth Spheare, which they terme the movinge of the firste 
movable, or the violent movinge, or the diurnal moving, which in 
the space of one natural day, doth eftsoones return to his beginning. 
Furthermore they which have assigned a double movinge to the 
eighte Spheare, do not al agree togeather. For wel neare al the 
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writers in these daies, and they that allowe the moving of the trepi- 
dation, argue that is forciblely drawen from the higher Spheare: 
but Albategnus, Albuhassen, Alfraganus, Averrois, Rabbi Levi, 
Abraam Zacutus, and Augustine Ritius be of opinion that the 
diurnal moving which some woulde have to be the violent moving 
doth not belonge to any Sphere, but is caused by the whole 
heaven.”° 


Marlowe’s knowledge of astronomy, we may now safely 
conclude, was derived from the astronomical textbooks current 
during his student days at Cambridge. There is no evidence 
in his plays that his knowledge went deeper, to embrace 
an acquaintance with such elaborate technical treatises as 
Ptolemy’s Almagest, Purbach’s Theoricae novae planetarum, or 
Copernicus’ De revolutionibus. In the textbooks of his day he 
would have found no detailed exposition of the Copernican 
theory; in only a few might he have come across a casual 
reference to the new heliocentric hypothesis. On the other hand, 
most of the books that he examined, though expounding the con- 
ventional astronomy with its ten moving spheres, would have 
mentioned that the evidence for the ninth and tenth spheres 
was of an entirely different order from that for the first eight. 
In Ricius’ or Finé’s works, however, or in the exposition of their 
theories in such treatises as Clavius’ commentary on Sacrobosco, 
he would have found authority for the emphatic rejection, on 
the basis of empirical skepticism, of the existence of any moving 
sphere beyond the eighth, and a logical explanation offered for 
the observable heavenly motions without recourse to additional 
spheres. To a mind such as Marlowe’s, with a natural inclina- 
tion to embrace unconventional in preference to orthodox views, 
the dissenting tradition, typified by Ricius and Finé, would 
have a special appeal. The modern student, if he does not 
understand this tradition, misses not only the literal meaning, 
but also the significant implications of the astronomical allu- 
sions in The Tragicall History of Doctor Faustus. 


Stanford University. 


2° Henrie Cornelius Agrippa, of the Vanitie and vncertaintie of Artes and Sciences, 
trans. James Sanford (London, 1569), sigs. M1’-M2’. I have compared Sanford’s 
English translation with the text of the earliest Latin edition I have seen (Cologne, 
1531), and find that the passage which I have enclosed in square brackets does 
not occur in the original Latin text. It is, in fact, a nonsensical interpolation that 
reveals Sanford’s confusion in the technical details of astronomy. 
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EVE’S DEMONIC DREAM 
By Won. B. Hunter, Jr. 


Against the obvious theme of Paradise Lost, a good argument 
could be made that the Fall of man actually took place some 
time before Eve ate the forbidden fruit, when supposedly our 
first parents knew good and evil from the experience of sin. 
But earlier Milton, with the help of Satan, anticipates the issue. 


_ For the Devil, having arrived safely if shaken from Hell, pro- 


ceeds in his first attempt to seduce Eve by causing her to dream 
of eating the forbidden fruit and of the ecstacies which would 
follow it. To a great degree the dream exactly anticipates the 
actual events which followed, and it thus may be argued that 
the Fall, which occurs in Book IX, is a direct sequel of the 
dream, which takes place late in Book IV and which Adam 
explains early in Book V. Undoubtedly the incident was neces- 
sary in the poet’s mind in order to reveal the evil machinations 
of Satan without permitting any decisive action to occur until 
after Raphael had delivered his warning to Adam and vindi- 
cated God; it also gives the poet a fine opportunity for dramatic 
foreshadowing, a device frequently used in classic tragedies 
and epics.’ Finally, from an ethical standpoint, it forms the 
most important detail aside from the Fall itself and marks the 
first attempt of Satan directed at man. My purpose is to show 
that the poet conceived of this dream in terms of contemporary 
dream and demon lore. 

The support of demonology in 17th century England was 
based on what is, to modern thought, a peculiar assertion of 
Christianity against atheism. In his Religio Medici Sir Thomas 
Browne has briefly stated the issue: 

It is a riddle to me, how this story of Oracles hath not worm’d out 
of the World that doubtful conceit of Spirits and Witches; how so 
many learned heads should so far forget their Metaphysicks, and 
destroy the ladder and scale of creatures, as to question the exist- 


ence of Spirits: for my part, I have ever believed, and do now know, 
that there are Witches: they that doubt of these do not onely deny 


1 Frequently a dream is the method used. See Hector’s warning, Aeneid 2. 286 ff., 
the dream forecasting the founding of Rome, 3. 147 ff., ete. 
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them, but spirits; and are obliquely and upon consequence a sort 
not of Infidels, but Atheists. 


But we do the learned doctor wrong to put this judgment upon 
a par with his curious discussions of salamanders and similar 
superstitions. He and his contemporaries were at tremendous 
pains to assert the reality of witches and demons, since these 
entities were thought to be the lowest orders of a “ scale of 
creatures ” extending up through the orders of angels and in- 
cluding the soul of man. All of the beings of this scale were 
thought to be made of “ incorporeal substance”; to deny the 
existence of any one order was hence by inference to deny the 
reality of all the others. The only outstanding opponent of this 
belief was Thomas Hobbes.’ He entered the lists not merely to 
overthrow a theory which he looked upon as mere superstition 
but also with a positive purpose: to establish a conception of 
the universe composed of matter and governed by mechanical 
laws. Readers of the Leviathan will remember his frequent 
denial that there is such a thing as an “ incorporeal substance.” 
For him the terms are mutually contradictory; * his philosophi- 
cal system leaves no place for it, since such an entity would 
presumably not be governed by physical laws. Upon this point 
the great 17th century dispute about the spirit world turned. 
As Henry More, a militant defender of the faith, wrote, 


for asmuch as such coursegrain’d Philosophers as those Hobbians 
and Spinozians, and the rest of that Rabble, slight Religion and the 
Scriptures, because there is such express mention of Spirits and 
Angels in them, things that their dull Souls are so inclinable to 
conceit to be impossible; I look upon it as a special piece of Pro- 
vidence that there are ever and anon such fresh examples of 
Apparitions and Witchcrafts as may rub up and awaken their 
benummed and lethargick Minds into a suspicion at least, if not 
assurance that there are other intelligent Beings besides those that 
are clad in heavy Earth or Clay.* 


? Moody Prior, ‘“ Joseph Glanvill, Witchcraft, and Seventeenth-Century Science,” 
MP 30 (1932). 170-1. 

® Leviathan (Oxford, 1909), p. 303: “and therefore Substance incorporeall are 
words, which when they are joined together, destroy one another, as if a man should 
say, an Incorporeall Body.” 

* Prefatory letter to Joseph Glanvill, Saducismus Triumphatus: Or, Full and Plain 
Evidence concerning Witches and Apparitions, 2nd. ed. (London, 1682), p. 14. I 
have used a copy owned and annotated by Cotton Mather in the library of the 
University of Virginia. 
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In defending the traditional religious belief against the impli- 
cations of a theistic mechanism, the most vigorous were scholars 
at Cambridge, where Milton had received his education. The 
most long-winded was Ralph Cudworth, but Henry More, John 
Smith, Joseph Glanvill, and others had their say. Glanvill, in 
fact, was a member of the Royal Society; he made a “ scientific” 
study of demons in order to assert the reality of the spirit world 
and to counteract the pernicious influence of such a materialist 
as Hobbes. Everyone, he says, knows 
how Atheism and Infidelity have advanced in our days, and how 
openly they now dare to shew themselves in Asserting and Dis- 
puting their vile Cause. Particularly the distinction of the Soul 
from the Body, the Being of Spirits, and a Future Life are Asser- 
tions extreamly despised and opposed by the Men of this sort, 
and if we lose those Articles, all Religion comes to nothing. 


He goes on to urge that the best way to prove the existence of 
incorporeal substance is at the lowest level of its existence; 
hence he vigorously prosecutes the study of witches. Milton 
casually reflects the same doctrine when he describes Adam as 
telling Eve that he gave her from his side “ Substantial Life.” ° 
Indeed, one of the probable reasons for the composition of 
Paradise Lost is opposition to 17th century materialism.’ In 
particular, Eve’s dream reveals the activities of a demon upon 
her, with the inference that Milton supported at least tacitly 
the theory of incorporeal substance whence created beings— 
angels, demons, and the soul—take their existence. In Book IV 
Satan is discovered beside her ear, trying to make her dream, 
where Ithuriel and Zephon come upon him 
Assaying by his Devilish art to reach 


The Organs of her Fancie, and with them forge 
Illusions as he list, Phantasms and Dreams, 





5 Ibid., part 2 (new pagination), p. 2. Cf. the title of a work by Richard Baxter 
at this time: The Certainty of the Worlds of Spirits, Fully evinced by unquestion- 
able Histories of Apparitions and Witchcrafts; the work which follows bears out 
this intention. 

®° PL 4. 485. Cudworth uses the theory of substantial life as‘one of a number of 
proofs for incorporeal substance. Cf. his True Intellectual System of the Universe 
(New York, 1838), 2. 285 ff. 

7 See also Raphael’s discussion of the various degrees of substance in 5. 469 ff., 
Marjorie H. Nicolson, “ Milton and Hobbes,” SP 23 (1926). 405-33, and W. C. 
Curry, “Milton’s Scale of Nature,” Stanford Studies in Language and Literature 


(1941), pp. 176 ff. 
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Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 

ry’ ’ © al bd e u . 

rh’ animal Spirits that from pure blood arise 

Like gentle breaths from Rivers pure, thence raise 

At least distempered, discontented thoughts, 

Vain hopes, vain aimes, inordinate desires 

Blown up with high conceits ingendring pride. (801-9.) 


It is to be observed that Satan attempted two things: either to 
attack the fancy directly or to muddy up the animal spirits. In 
either case his unethical aim was to raise the passion of pride, 
the deadliest sin. ; 

The next morning when she and Adam waken, she tells him 
what she had dreamed. Adam then calms her with a rational 
explanation: 


The trouble of thy thought this night in sleep 
Affects me equally; nor can I like 

This uncouth dream, of evil sprung I fear; 

Yet evil whence? in thee can harbour none, 
Created pure. But know that in the Soule 

Are many lesser Faculties that serve 

Reason as chief; among these Fansie next 

Her office holds; of all external things, 

Which the five watchful Senses represent, 

She forms Imaginations, Aerie shapes, 

Which Reason joyning or disjoyning, frames 

All that we affirm or what deny, and call 

Our knowledge or opinion; then retires 

Into her private Cell when Nature rests. 

Oft in her absence mimic Fansie wakes 

To imitate her; but misjoyning shapes, 

Wilde work produces oft, and most in dreams, 
Ill matching words and deeds long past or late. 
Som such resemblances methinks I find 

Of our last Eevnings talk, in this thy dream, 
But with addition strange. (5. 96-116.) 


Like modern psychologists, medieval and renaissance scien- 
tists had difficulty in presenting a clear and consistent picture 
of the bodily changes which result in sleep. They universally 
believed, however, that the stomach distilled from food certain 
“ natural spirits ” to nourish the body. In a subsequent process 
the “ vital” were refined from “natural” spirits; finally the 
“vital” spirits were refined in the brain into the “ animal ” 
spirits which in turn serve to carry out the commands of the 
reason and will, causing motion and making perception through 
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the five senses possible. These spirits in their operation carried 
sense data to the “ interior senses ” which unified them before 
they were submitted to the reason. The interior senses included 
the “ common sense,” which unified the stimuli from the exter- 
nal senses into a coherent whole; the “fancy” or “ imagina- 
tion,’ which could make new combinations of these stimuli 
more or less free from external impressions; and the memory. 

The changes of these instruments which result in sleep had 
been handed down from Aristotle through the Arabians. Thus 
Avicenna held that 


Sleep is the return to its place of origin of the spiritus animalis from 
acting upon its sensory and motor instruments, which, being 
relieved from its operation upon them, are quiet except that the 
spiritus naturalis carries on those activities necessary for the susten- 
ance of life... . The material cause is a sort of vapor, which ascends 
from the lower members to the brain. This vapor is an exhalation 
from digesting foods and from the bodily humours.’ 


Even in the late renaissance the same scheme held. Richard 
Sanders writes, for instance, that sleep proceeds “from the 
impotencie of the animal facultie.” ° It is derived 

from a sweet and pleasant vapour arising from the concoction and 


digestion of the alimentary food exhaled from the stomach, water- 
ing and bedewing the brain, obstructing the senses.’° 


Such sleep, however, may be imperfect because of “ unnatural 
vapours ” which proceed “ from diseased, corrupted humours.” ** 
Precisely this effect was that desired by Satan, who attempted, 
“ inspiring venom,” to “ taint Th’animal Spirits ” which in turn 
are derived ultimately from the blood. 
But he also attempts to work upon 
The Organs of her Fancie, and with them forge 
Illusions as he list, Phantasms and Dreams. (4. 802-3.) 


For the fancy or imagination, the only sense left active during 
sleep, was the immediate cause of dreams. Burton says that 
when the common sense rests, so do the outer senses; “ The 


8 Libri Canonis quinque, Venetiis (1564), quoted by W. C. Curry, Chaucer and 
the Medieval Sciences (New York, 1926), pp. 204-5. Cf. Aristotle, “On Sleep and 
Waking,” Parva Naturalia. 

® Physiognomie and Chiromancie. ... The Subject of Dreams . . . (London, 
1653), pp. 215-6. 

1° Tbid., p. 215. 1 Tbid., p. 216. 
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phantasy alone is free, and his commander, reason: as appears 
by those imaginary dreams, which are of divers kinds, natural, 
divine, demoniacal, etc.” ** Actually the phantasms exist dur- 
ing wakefulness, but events happening about us prevent us 
from realizing their presence; it is only during sleep when there 
are no distractions that we admit them as sensations.’* The 
facts then that the fantasy was free to operate in sleep and that 
it was a highly important member of the powers which gov- 
erned the body made this the best place where the Devil could 
attack Eve. 

But it was widely recognized that dreams could have natural 
as well as supernatural causes. Many, indeed, were conceived to 
be inspired by former events, and it is this plausible explana- 
tion which Adam gives Eve to calm her fears: 


Som such resemblances methinks I find 
Of our last Eevnings talk, in this thy dream. (5. 114-5.) 


As Sanders says, 


nay ten thousand Dreams which possesse the spirit of man every 
night are nothing but a reminiscence of his former actions; the 
which thing is common to him with the beasts, and that the 
occupation which the person thought most concerned his life and 
livelyhood, is that which represents it self every night.'* 


Adam thus assuages Eve’s worry by referring the source of it to 
the previous day’s work, which, it was recognized, ‘could easily 
carry over into the fantasies of the night. At the same time he 
appears to be somewhat concerned: his own sleep had been 
calm, “ from pure digestion bred, And temperat vapors bland,” 
but he awoke to find Evé “ With tresses discompos’d, and glow- 
ing Cheek, As through unquiet rest.” The end of sleep, it was 
recognized, was assistance to the vital spirits and the restora- 
tion of the other bodily fluids, especially the animal spirits.’ 


12 Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy (London, 1932), 1. 1. 2. 7. CE. 
Gregory of Nyssa, On the Making of Man, in A Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 2nd series (New York, 1893), 5. 401. 

18 Cf. Cudworth, “A Treatise on Immutable Morality,” op. cit., 2. 418; Pierre 
Charron, Of Wisdom, trans. George Stanhope (London, 1697), 1. 109; Pierre de la 
Primaudaye, The French Academy (London, 1618), p. 414. 

14 Sanders, op. cit., p. 201. The doctrine is far older. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, 
loc. cit. and Reginald Scot, The Discoverie of Witchcraft, ed. Montague Summers 
(London, 1930), p. 102. 

15 Sanders, op. cit., p. 217. Robert Flud, Utriusque Cosmi Maioris scilicet et 
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But since, before the Fall, man’s spirits were perfectly balanced, 
Adam’s cheerful explanation must have fallen a little flat on his 
own ears, for Eve’s physical state indicated an internal disorder. 
Moreover, he recognizes that his explanation of the dream as 
the re-creation by the fancy of the doings of the former day is 
inadequate to explain all the phenomena: there is “ addition 
strange *—probably her dream of tasting the fruit and the 
ecstasy into which it led her—which cannot be explained on the 
basis of purely fanciful re-creation. 

The early Church Fathers believed in the powers of devils 
over dreams,*® but it remained for St. Thomas Aquinas to 
codify into a system what had been more or less disparate be- 
liefs. Primarily on the example of Job, it was held that the 
infernal powers cannot hold sway over man’s reason or over his 
will. Yet a demon 


can change the inferior powers of man, in a certain degree: by 
which powers, though the will cannot be forced, it can neverthe- 
less be inclined.” 


Thus the devil cannot force man to think certain thoughts, but 
he can do this indirectly “ by the desire of the things thought 
of, by way of persuasion, or by rousing the passions.” ** Two 
different ways are open to him in achieving these ends: 


Firstly, from within; in this way a demon can work on man’s 
imagination and even on his corporeal senses. .. . Secondly, from 
without: for just as he can from the air form a body of any form 
and shape, and assume it so as to appear in it visibly: so, in the 
same way he can clothe any corporeal thing with any corporeal 
form, so as to appear therein.’® 


Minoris Metaphysica, Physica, etqve Technica Historia (Oppenhemii, 1617) , Tracta- 
tus 1, Sectionis 2, Partis 1, Liber 3, “ De Somniis,” p. 29, distinguishes four types 
of dreams: Supernaturale, Naturale, Diabolicum, and Vanum & inane. Eve’s is 
actually Diabolicum, but Adam explains it as Naturale. 

16 See, for instance, Tertullian, Treatise on the Soul, in The Ante-Nicene Fathers 
(Buffalo, 1887), 3. 225. 

17 The “ Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas, trans. Fathers of the English 
Dominican Province (London, 1912-25), 1.114. 2.3. It should be noted that 
Thomas was, of course, theorizing about Satan and man after the Fall. Presumably 
the Devil had less power before it took place. But in order to make the dream 
plausible to his audience Milton had to use the only theories he knew—those 
garnered from this infra-lapsarian world. 

18 Tbid., 1.111. 2. 8. 

19 Tbid., 1. 111. 4. 2. Cf. Lactantit Divinarum Institutionum 2. 15. 
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In Paradise Lost Satan uses both of these methods: the former 
in the dream temptation, the latter successfully when Eve 
actually ate the apple. 

The present concern, however, is with the former of these 
methods. The devil’s operation upon the imagination or fan- 
tasy is intimately connected with the flow of blood, upon which 
he can work in order to sway indirectly the higher reason and 
will. The argument is the same for hellish or heavenly creatures: 


Both a good and a bad angel by their own natural power can move 
the human imagination. This may be explained as follows. . . 
Corporeal nature obeys the angel as regards local movement, so 
that whatever can be caused by the local movement of bodies is 
subject to the natural power of the angels. Now it is manifest 
that imaginative apparitions are sometimes caused in us by the 
local movement of animal spirits and humours. Hence Aristotle 
says ... when assigning the cause of visions in dreams, that when 
an animal sleeps, the blood descends in abundance to the sensitive 
principle, and movements descend with it, that is, the impressions 
left from the movements of sensible things, which movements are 
preserved in the animal spirits, and move the sensitive principle; 
so that a certain appearance ensues, as if the sensitive principle 
were being then changed by the external objects themselves.”° 


Thus the entire scheme of operation upon which good and bad 
angels work upon man was founded upon the doctrine that the 
external power influenced man’s reason and will indirectly by 
controlling his inferior faculties. 

Up to the 17th century no fundamental changes had been 
made in this doctrine. John Smith, a Cambridge man, held that 
God operates in visions primarily through the reason and 
secondarily through the imagination, but that evil spirits can 
not actually touch the reason directly and only seem to do so 
through the medium of the fancy.** In pseudo-prophetical 
persons this force 


serves onely to vigorate and Impregnate their Phansies and Im- 
aginations, but does not inform their Reasons, nor elevate them 
to a true understanding of things in their coherence and contexture; 
and therefore they can so easily imbrace things absurd to all true 
and sober Reason.” 


2° Summa, 1.111.3. Cf. Flud, op. cit., pp. 31-2. 
*1 Select Discourses (London, 1673), pp. 183 f. 
*? Ibid., p. 186. 
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It “ onely flutters below upon the more terrene parts of mans 
Soul, his Passions and Fansie”** and hence it is that Satan him- 
self cannot directly move the highest powers in man, even as 
Milton limits him in his influence upon Eve. Yet his opera- 
tions upon the fancy were accepted as fact, and Glanvill shows 
explicitly how such an operation takes place: 


sense is primarily caused by motion in the Organs, which by con- 
tinuity is conveyed to the brain, where sensation is immediately 
performed; and it is nothing else, but a notice excited in the Soul 
by the impulse of an external object. Thus it is in simple outward 
sense. But imagination, though caused immediately by material 
motion also, yet it differs from the external senses in this, That 
‘tis not from an impress directly from without, but the prime, and 
original motion is from within our selves: Thus the Soul it self 
sometimes strikes upon those strings, whose motion begets such, 
and such phantasms; otherwhile, the loose Spirits wandring up and 
down in the brain, casually hit upon such filaments and strings 
whose motion excites a conception, which we call a Fancy, or Im- 
agination; and if the evidence of the outward senses be shut out 
by sleep or melancholy, in either case, we believe those representa- 
tions to be real and external transactions, when they are only within 
our heads; Thus it is in Enthusiasms, and Dreams. And besides 
these causes of the motions which stir imagination, there is little 
doubt, but that Spirits good, or bad can so move the instruments 
of sense in the brain, as to awake such imaginations, as they have 
a mind to excite; and the imagination having a mighty influence 
upon the affections, and they upon the will and external actions, 
*tis very easie to conceive how good Angels may stir us up to 
Religion and Vertue, and the Evil ones tempt us to Lewdness and 
Vice, viz. by representments that they make upon the stage of 
imagination, which invite our affections, and allure, though they 
cannot compel, our wills.** 


In just such a manner Satan attempts in Paradise Lost to reach 
either directly to the organ of fancy, highest of the powers 
which he could subject to his rule, or alternatively (IV, 804) to 
the animal spirits which were the source of sense data and which 
would retain somewhat past experiences which he could mold 
to his own purposes. Unlike the theory held by some of the 
earlier demonologists, Milton and his contemporaries did not 


*8 Ibid., p. 196. Sawer 

*4 Glanvill, op. cit., part 1, pp. 77f. I have removed the numerous italics in this 
passage. Cf. James Sprenger and Henry Institoris, Malleus Maleficarum, ed. Mon- 
tague Summers (London, 1928), pp. 48-51. 
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believe that the devil could truly possess man by operating 
directly upon his reason. But what he could do was enough; 
for King James said, 


as an old practisian, he knowes well inough what humor domines 
most in anie of vs, and as a spirite hee can subtillie walken vp the 


same, making it peccant, or to abounde, as he thinkes meete for 
troubling of vs.?° 


But the fantasy remains the prime object of his machinations. 
As Burton summarizes, 


being a spiritual body, he struggles with our spirits, saith Rogers, 
and suggests (according to Cardan), verba sine voce, species sine 
visu, envy, lust, anger, &c., as he sees men inclined. 

The manner how he performs it, Biarmannus, in his Oration 
against Bodine, sufficiently declares. He begins first with the 
phantasy, & moves that so strongly, that no reason is able to resist. 
Now he moves the phantasy by mediation of humours.”® 


King James adds that he can present to their fantasy, “ what- 
soeuer such like wherewith he pleaseth to delude them,” *’ and 
in Paradise Regained Satan even tried his trick unsuccessfully 
upon Christ, who 


shelter’d slept in vain, for at his head 


The Tempter watch’d, and soon with ugly dreams 
Disturb’d his sleep. (4. 407-9.) 


Thus it is that Milton portrays the machinations practiced 
upon Eve in conformity with conservative religious principles 
of his day. Satan tries to reach the “ Organs of her Fancie, and 
with them forge Illusions as he list,” or again he attempts to 
“taint Th’animal Spirits,” in order to raise “ high conceits in- 
gendring pride.” And the result of such infernal action should 
easily be clear. For, the devil once having achieved a hold upon 
a man, that man is doomed: with the organ of fantasy affected 
by his operations upon the blood, the understanding, whose 
knowledge comes from the senses through the fantasy, is also 
darkened. And finally, the chain concludes, “ when the under- 
standing is darkened, the will is darkened in its affections ”; ** 
man commits evil actions, and Satan receives another sinner. 


25 Daemonologie, ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 1924), p. 45. 
2° Op. cit., 1. 2. 1. 2. 

°7 Op. cit., p. 74. 

*8 Sprenger and Institoris, op. cit., p. 52. 
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Nor is the demonic dream a thing apart from the philosophical 
aims of the poem as a whole. Besides affording a fine pos- 
sibility for dramatic foreshadowing, the event provides for us 
an insight into the poet’s mind. In accepting the dogma of 
demonology he implies acquiescence in the vigorous struggle 
being waged against the growing materialistic philosophy of 
the age, and in so doing he aligned himself with some of the 
foremost thinkers of his day. The principles were sound to his 
mind and served a good cause, no matter how they may appear 
to a modern audience. Finally, we may see in Eve’s dream an 
interesting and at least artistically convincing portrayal of the 
first assault which the old Devil made upon the happiness of 
mankind. 


Wofford College 





THE MEANING OF MATTHEW PRIOR’S ALMA 


By Monroe K. Spears 


Dr. Johnson’s basic criticism of Prior’s Alma: or, the Pro- 
gress of the Mind was that it “ seems never to have had a plan. 
Prior appears not to have proposed to himself any drift or 
design, but to have written the casual dictates of the present 
moment.” * With remarkable unanimity, subsequent commen- 
tators on the poem have concurred in this judgment; * though 
Alma has been praised for many qualities, the dictum that it 
has no unifying plan or theme seems never to have been 
questioned. 

In form and manner, Alma is a burlesque, and a burlesque in 
which readers are unable to discern any “ drift or design ” must 
be accounted centrally a failure. Yet Prior’s contemporaries 
evidently considered the poem highly successful. According to 
Ruffhead, when Prior asked Pope’s opinion of Solomon, Pope 
replied, “ Your Alma is a masterpiece.” This reply, while diplo- 
matic, seems nevertheless to have been meant at face value, 
for Ruffhead adds that Pope remarked “ that the Alma of Prior 
was the only work that (abating its excessive scepticism) he 
could have wished to have been the author of.” * Of Alma’s 
popularity there is abundant evidence: in 1720, a year after 
their publication, Prior gave his own version of the contempor- 
ary verdict on his two long poems: 


For Atma [, return’d Him Thanks: 
I lik’d Her with Her little Pranks: 


* Lives of the English Poets, (ed. G. B. Hill, Oxford, 1905), 2. 205. 

’ For example, Austin Dobson says that Alma “has no perceptible plan ” and 
“is not to be read for its argument” (Highteenth Century Vignettes, 3rd ser., 
New York, 1896, p. 257); Francis Bickley, that it is “ not to be read for its theme ” 
(Life of Matthew Prior, London, 1914, p. 252); R. B. Johnson, “ We do not, how- 
ever, value this poem for its philosophy, if Prior ever seriously intended it to 
contain any” (Introduction to The Poetical Works of Matthew Prior, London, 
1892, 1. lvii); R. P. Bond, “ The charge of obscurity has been rightly brought 
against this remarkable effort ” (English Burlesque Poetry 1700-1750, Cambr., 1982, 
p. 293); C. K. Eves, “ The subject might presuppose a serious interest, but Matt 
in his prison chose to laugh at philosophers” (Matthew Prior, Poet and Diplo- 
matist, New York, 1939, p. 360). 

*Owen Ruffhead, The Life of Alexander Pope, Esq. (London, 1769), p. 482. 
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Indeed poor Sotomon in Rhime 
Was much too grave to be Sublime.* 


Readers of the time had little tolerance for obscurity; had the 
drift of Alma not been clear to them, it is unlikely that they 
would have received the poem with such marked favor. It is 
also unlikely that so meticulous a craftsman as Pope would 
have wished to be the author of a poem in which he could see 
no plan. 

There is reason to think, therefore, that Alma had for its 


- original audience a design and meaning which were not appar- 


ent to readers of Johnson’s and later times. The significance 
so lost must have derived from the relation of the poem to the 
background against which Augustan readers saw it, and with 
which later readers were not familiar. It is the purpose of this 
paper to show that Alma, seen in relation to its intellectual 
milieu, does reveal a coherent plan, and a corresponding theme 
and point as burlesque. 

In such a study, an explanation of the kind of speculation, 
and of the specific doctrines, ridiculed in the poem is the first 
essential. The first part of this paper deals chiefly with the 
contemporary significance of the two opposing theories about 
the location of the mind which are described at the beginning 
of Alma and which constitute the framework for the poem. 
Probably a more important barrier to understanding of the 
poem than lack of this kind of knowledge, however, has been 
failure to understand Prior’s own point of view. In considering 
the meaning and implications of the burlesque “system” by 
means of which Prior reconciles the two theories, therefore, I 


* Matthew Prior, Dialogues of the Dead and Other Works in Prose and Verse 
(ed. A. R. Waller, Cambr., Eng., 1907), p. 79. Throughout this paper, Prior’s 
works are quoted in Waller’s edition. References will henceforth be made in the 
text, abbreviated as follows: the present volume will be cited as Dialogues; the 
other volume of Waller’s edition, Poems on Several Occasions (Cambr., Eng., 1905), 
as Poems. 

E. A. Richards, in Hudibras in the Burlesque Tradition (New York, 1937), 
makes some valuable comments on the relation of Alma to the tradition of 
burlesque. His conclusion as to the contemporary opinion of the poem is: “In a 
sense, I suspect that Prior really ended the influence of Hudibras as a direct 
literary force; that he taught Swift and Gay a good deal of what they came to 
know about handling octosyllabics, and that hudibrastic verse as a polished instru- 
ment was generally recognized in the eighteenth century as the work of Prior 
rather than as the achievement of Butler” (pp. 145-6). 
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shall examine at some length the relation of the trend of thought 
manifested in Alma to the philosophy expressed and implied 
in Prior’s other works. While several scholars have remarked 
that Prior was a Pyrrhonist,’ there has been no investigation, 
beyond these general statements, of the intellectual content of 
his writings; except for Barrett’s brief article,’ there has been 
no study of Alma. I shall attempt to show that Prior is a 
consistent exponent of the sceptical philosophy, and that the 
“system ” of Alma is a characteristic expression of this philoso- 
phy, both in the obvious sense that it is a burlesque of met- 
aphysical systems and in the less obvious sense that it is a 
figurative statement of one of the central Pyrrhonist argu- 
ments. By stating the conceit which the rest of the poem 
develops, the “ system ” provides a surface plan; it also implies 
the pattern of ideas which gives the poem deeper unity. 

Since my discussion assumes that Alma contains serious 
implications and represents considered thought, the evidence 
for the contrary and widespread view that the poem is a hasty 
and frivolous trifle must be examined before the main discussion 
can be begun. 


1 


To support, or to explain, the judgment that Alma has no 
plan, commentators usually have remarked that Prior himself 
considered the poem to be a negligible production. This belief 
rests upon two anecdotes. The first is that related by Ruffhead, 


5 W. J. Courthope, in A Histary of English Poetry (London, 1911) observed that 
Prior was a Pyrrhonist, and that Alma and Solomon express “ Pyrrhonist opinions 
about science ” (5.119); however, since Courthope also termed Swift a Pyrrhonist 
(5.180), he evidently used the word in a broad sense. Dr. Engelbert Frey (Der 
Einfluss der englischen, franzdsischen, italienischen und lateinischen Literatur auf 
die Dichtungen Matthew Priors, Strassburg, 1915), in the course of presenting much 
information and misinformation about Prior’s sources, remarked (p. 97) that 
Prior’s scepticism derives from Montaigne. H. N. Fairchild (Religious Trends in 
English Poetry, New York, 1939) described Prior as a “ complete sceptic ” (p. 33); 
his analysis is valuable, but is in general terms and concerned primarily with 
Prior’s religious views as exhibited in Solomon. These, as far as I can discover, are 
the only discussions of Prior’s thought. 

®W. P. Barrett, “ Matthew Prior’s Alma,’ MLR, 27 (1982). 454-8. Barrett 
points out the source in Montaigne of Alma’s central conceit, and demonstrates 
Prior’s close relation to Montaigne in thought and temperament; he remarks that 
Alma expresses Prior’s “ humorous and burlesque Pyrrhonism” (p. 456), but does 
not elaborate this statement. 
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according to which Prior, annoyed by Pope’s preference of 
Alma to Solomon, 


. . with great impatience and resentment, replied, ‘ what do you 
tell me of my Alma, a loose and hasty scribble, to relieve the 
tedious hours of my imprisonment, while in the messenger’s hand.’ ? 


The other appears in Burton’s life of Hume: Lord Bathurst 
told Hume, says Burton, that he was with Prior reading the 
pieces for the subscription volume: 


He asked him if he had no more poems. He said, No more that 
he thought good enough. ‘ What is that?’ said Bathurst, pointing 
to a roll of paper. ‘ A trifle,’ said Prior, ‘ that I wrote in three weeks, 
not worthy of your attention.’ It was Alma.’ 


Yet Prior’s correspondence shows that he did consider Alma 
worthy of Lord Bathurst’s attention. Prior circulated Alma and 
Solomon in manuscript among his friends for some time before 
their publication; in September, 1718, Bathurst returned Alma 
with the following letter: 


Not daring to disobey your commands, I return your Alma by 
this messenger, but why you could not suffer her to stay with me a 
little longer, I can’t tell. I own I am in love with her, but as she is 
immaterial and all spirit, you might, methinks, have safely left her 
with me. . .® 


If the Burton story is true, the incident must have taken place 
before Prior began lending Alma to his friends; this hypothesis, 
however, assumes a remarkable change in Prior’s evaluation of 
the poem. It may be suspected that the story is an embroidery 
on Prior’s undoubted pique (as shown in the remark to Pope) 
that Alma should be preferred to the laborious Solomon. That 
Prior thought enough of Alma to send it to his friends in 
manuscript indicates, in any case, that the two anecdotes do 


7 Ruffhead, loc. cit. 

8 J. H. Burton, Life and Correspondence of David Hume (London, 1846), 2. 501. 

® Historical Manuscripts Commission, Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis 
of Bath Preserved at Longleat, Wiltshire, Vol. 3 (Prior Papers) (London, 1908), 
p. 458. Prior quoted Alma to Harley as early as November, 1717: “. . . as Alma 
says: — He’s half absolved that has confessed’”’ (p. 450) and must have shown 
the poem to Harley, and perhaps to others, before that date. Prior was careless 
about keeping letters, and the correspondence therefore probably does not reveal 
the whole story about the circulation of the poems; letters from Buckingham (p. 
458) and Atterbury (p. 451) returning the poems are, however, extant. 
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not convey an accurate impression of his real opinion of the 
poem. 

There is evidence that the composition of Alma was not so 
casual and hasty as these anecdotes would lead one to believe. 
The statement attributed to Prior by Ruffhead that Alma was 
written during his imprisonment is presumably authentic, and 
there is no reason to doubt Prior’s veracity. Yet Prior was 
imprisoned, as Eves has shown,’® from June, 1715, to June, 
1716; there are in the poem, however, references to several 
literary events of 1717. Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard is praised, 
and Buckingham’s commendatory verses for the 1717 volume 
of Pope’s poems in which it first appeared are mentioned 
(Poems, pp. 231-2). The Leibniz-Clarke correspondence, pub- 
lished in 1717, not only is mentioned but possibly suggested 
certain passages in the poem."' The natural inference is that 
the poem underwent fairly extensive re-working between its 
original composition in 1715-1716 and the fall of 1718, when it 
was submitted to the press.’ And poets do not carefully revise 
trifles that they do not value. 

Aside from the question of Prior’s attitude toward it, how- 
ever, that Alma is not essentially a frivolous performance will 
appear from the analysis of its content which will occupy the 
rest of this paper. While Alma has the tone of a jeu d’esprit, 
the opposition there described between the traditional Aris- 
totelian view of the soul and the beliefs of contemporary 
scientists and philosophers was real and important, and disturb- 
ing to Prior; in Solomon, the seriousness of which no one could 
deny, there are many passages of speculation inspired by this 


°C, K. Eves, op. cit., pp. 357, 863. Some earlier biographies left Prior im- 
prisoned until 1717. ; 

11“ But in a Point obscure and dark,/ We fight as Lerpnits did with CiarK” 
(Poems, p. 247). The correspondence, which terminated only with Leibniz’s death 
in November, 1716, was published in 1717 (A Collection of Papers, Which passed 
between the late Learned Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke, in the Years 1715 and 1716. 
Relating to the Principles of Natural Philosophy and Religion, London, 1717) . 

12,W. K. Chandler has shown the remarkable conscientiousness with which Prior 
and his assistants, from April, 1718, to January, 1719, prepared and corrected copy 
for the press (“ Prior’s Poems, 1718: A Duplicate Printing,” MP, 32 [1934-5]. 383- 
90). It is natural to assume that Prior would previously have revised with equal 
conscientiousness anything that he considered in need of revision. He knew of the 
project for the subscription volume as early as January, 1717 (Swift’s Correspond- 
ence, ed. F. E. Ball, London, 1910-14, 2.360), and had since been looking over the 
material to be included (ibid., 2.401). 
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conflict..* The scheme proposed in Alma to reconcile the two 
views, while certainly not intended as a contribution to meta- 
physics, was by no means a random fancy; in the prose 
Essay upon Opinion Prior states the same conceit, and discusses 
its implications seriously and at length. Alma deals with 
matters of persistent concern to Prior, and expresses, by tone 
and implication as well as statement, his fundamental con- 
victions. 
2 


The subject of Alma is the problem of the mind’s * relation 
to, and situation within, the body—a problem given a new 
urgency by the dualism implied by scientific method and 
formulated philosophically by Descartes. The poem begins with 
a statement of Aristotle’s opinion: 


ALMa in Verse; in Prose, the Minp, 

By Aristotie’s Pen defin’d, 

Throughout the Body squat or tall, 

Is, bona fide, All in All. 

And yet, slap dash, is All again 

In every Sinew, Nerve, and Vein. 

Runs here and there, like HAMLET’s Ghost; 

While every where She rules the roast. (Poems, p. 210) 


While the representation of the soul as a separate entity rushing 
about in the body is obviously alien to Aristotle, Prior’s 
description implies the Aristotelian tenet most important for 
his purposes: that the soul is intimately united to the whole 
body. For Aristotle, as Ross says, “ soul and body are not two 


substances, but inseparable elements in a single substance ”; *° 


the soul as “form” is simply an aspect distinguishable by 


18 The third book of Solomon opens with lines reminiscent of Descartes’s cogito: 
“Come then, my Soul: I call Thee by that Name,/ Thou busie Thing, from whence 
I know I am: / For knowing that I am, I know Thou art”; (Poems, p. 316). 
Considering the scientific theory that the soul is “Some sep’rate Particles of finer 
Earth,/ A plain Effect, which Nature must beget,/As Motion orders, and as 
Atoms meet”; and the religious belief that it is “of Heav’nly Fire . . . a Spark 
struck off,” Prior concludes that these are “ Points which We rather may dispute, 
than know.” 

14 Prior is careful to equate Alma with the mind; to call her the soul would 
involve theological implications that Prior here wishes to avoid. 

15, W. D. Ross, Aristotle (London, 1937), p. 1382. While Aristotle’s rational soul 
is in some sense separable, the main point is that, as Ross says, Aristotle would 
have thought Descartes absurd. 
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analysis. The particular doctrine that Prior burlesques, how- 
ever, is not characteristic of Aristotle himself, but rather of 
such scholastic interpreters as St. Thomas Aquinas, who said, 
“The soul is wholly in the whole body and at the same time 
wholly in each part of the body.” ** Evidently this conception 
had become a part of the contemporary teaching of Aristotle 
in the universities, for Prior goes on to say: 


This System, Ricuarp, We are told 

The Men of Oxrorp firmly hold. 

The Campripce Wits, You know, deny 
With Ipse dixit to comply. (Poems, p. 210) 


Prior has sketched only enough of the traditional system of 
the Aristotelians to serve as a foil to that of the Cambridge 
scientists, whose new theories are his chief concern: 


AumA, They strenuously maintain, 

Sits Cock-horse on Her Throne, the Brain; 
And from that Seat of Thought dispenses 
Her Sov’reign Pleasure to the Senses. 

To Optic Nerves, They say, She tyes, 

Like Spectacles, a-cross the Eyes; 

By which the Spirits bring her Word, 
Whene’er the Balls are fix’d, or stirr’d; 


Without these Aids, to be more serious, 

Her Pow’r, They hold, had been precarious: 

The Eyes might have conspir’d her Ruin; 

And She not known, what They were doing. (Poems, p. 211) 


Describing, in similar vein, the scientists’ account of smell, 
hearing, and taste, Prior.concludes with the sense of touch: 


Last, to enjoy her Sense of Feeling 

(A thing She much delights to deal in) 
A thousand little Nerves She sends 
Quite to our Toes, and Fingers Ends; 
And These in Gratitude again 


16 Summa _ Theologica, 1:76:8. F. I. Mackinnon, Philosophical Writings of 
Henry More (New York, 1925), whence this quotation is taken, cites similar 
statements by Plotinus, Anselm, and Augustine (pp. 326-8), and notes that the 
principle is “clearly suggested by Aristotle.” R. L. Anderson, Elizabethan Psy- 
chology and Shakespeare’s Plays (Univ. of Iowa Humanistic Studies, Vol. 3, No. 4, 
1927), shows that the doctrine was widespread in the early seventeenth century 
(p. 8n). 
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Return their Spirits to the Brain; 

In which their Figure being printed 

(As just before, I think, I hinted) 

AuMa inform’d can try the Case, 

As She had been upon the Place. (Poems, p. 212) 


This conception of the mind as confined within the brain, 
and perceiving mediately through the nerves and “ spirits,” is 
the primary object of the satire of the poem. In Prior’s time, 
the doctrine that the mind is in the brain, while generally 
accepted, was not the unquestioned assumption that it soon 
afterward became; later readers possibly have found Alma 
obscure because they have been unable to accept imaginatively 
Prior’s ridicule of this belief. 

It is impossible here to discuss the whole body of speculation, 
inspired by the Cartesian dualism, which lies behind the poem. 
Adequate general accounts of this background are available 
elsewhere," and I shall mention only certain aspects which are 
specifically relevant to Alma. 

The scientific conception described by Prior is ultimately 
Cartesian. While Descartes says that the mind is in some sense 
united to the whole body, he conceives of it as communicating 
with the body only through the brain, and not the whole brain, 
but “une certaine glande forte petite, située dans le milieu de 
sa substance ”—the pineal gland, or conarion.** The animal 
spirits surround and permeate the conarion, and are the medium 
of communication between soul and body; a sort of vapor 
refined from the blood in the brain, they are barely material, 
like “ vent tres subtil, ou plutost une flame tres vive et tres 


17 Of numerous studies, three which are valuable in placing Alma in proper 
perspective may be mentioned: L. I. Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of John 
Dryden (Ann Arbor, 1934); E. A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of 
Modern Physical Science (London, 1932); S. L. Lamprecht, “The Role Of 
Descartes in Seventeenth Century England,” Studies in the History of Ideas, ed. 
by the Department of Philosophy of Columbia University, 3 (1935) . 181-243. 

The catalogue of Prior’s library, transcribed and annotated by H. B. Wright in 
his unpublished doctoral dissertation, Matthew Prior: A Supplement to his Biography 
(Northwestern, 1937), affords evidence of Prior’s wide reading in contemporary 
philosophy and science. Among the 1,898 books and other articles there listed 
were works of, for example, Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, Newton, Gassendi, Male- 
branche, Spinoza, Bayle, and Fontenelle; there were many volumes on anatomy, 
physics, and astronomy, and innumerable works of theology. 

18 Qeuvres (ed. C. Adam and P. Tannery, Paris, 1904), 11. 352. 
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pure.” '® The conarion, delicately balanced among the animal 
spirits, can be inclined by the soul, and so change the direction 
of the surrounding spirits which, flowing through the nerves 
into the muscles, control the body. 


Et toute l’action de l’ame consiste en ce que, par cela seul qu'elle 
veut quelque chose, elle fait que la petite glande, 4 qui elle est 
estroitement jointe, se meut en la facon qui est requise. . . .°° 


Prior ridicules in Alma both the “ subtle matter” posited by 
Descartes as an interplanetary medium and the Newtonian 
* aether,” and it is possible that he regarded the ambiguously 
material animal spirits as similarly dubious.” His attitude in 
the passages quoted, however, seems based upon the ground that 
such intermediaries as the animal spirits between body and mind 
make the connection between them too remote. Descartes’s 
conception of the body as “ machine de terre,” moving accord- 
ing to strict mechanical laws, and related thus narrowly and 
indirectly to the mind, was evidently repugnant to Prior. 

After stating the doctrine of the scientists, Prior gives the 
counter-argument of the Aristotelians: 


The Minp, say They, while You sustain 

To hold her Station in the Brain; 

You grant, at least, She is extended: 

Ergo the whole Dispute is ended. 

For, till To-morrow shou’d you plead 

From Form and Structure of the Head; 

The Mrnp as visibly is seen 

Extended thro the whole Machine. (Poems, p. 212) 


The argument that the mind, if in the brain at all, must be 
extended, goes back as far as Gassendi’s objections printed with 


19 Tbid., 11.129. Descartes here adopts a popular and widespread conception 
which goes back to Galen; the functions of the animal spirits had not, however, 
previously been defined with such nicety. 

2° Tbid., 11. 360. 

*1“ Deny Des-cart His subtil Matter; / You leave Him neither Fire, nor Water. / 
How odly would Sir Isaac look, /If You, in Answer to his Book, /Say in the 
Front of your Discourse, / That Things have no Elastic Force?” (Poems, p. 240). 
Newton characteristically describes the ether as elastic: for example, in a query 
to the Opticks (ed. E. Whittaker, New York, 1931, p. 349), “And is not this 
Medium exceedingly more rare and subtile than the Air, and exceedingly more 
elastick and active? ... And is it not (by its elastick force) expanded through 
all the Heavens? ” 
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the first edition of Descartes’s Meditations. Gassendi pointed 
out that logically the mind cannot be in even the smallest part 
of the brain if the mind is unextended, “ since, however small 
the part be, it is nevertheless extended, and you are coextensive 
with it, and consequently are extended.” ** Subsequent critic- 
ism of Descartes’s distinction between res cogitans and res 
extensa was widespread, and the argument (which, incident- 
ally, Aristotle rejected) that spirit was, or might be, extended 
was used by many divines and philosophers. Prior’s Aristo- 
telians seem to assume that the scientists will grant the mind 
to be in some sense extended, and proceed from this admission. 
A curious version of the controversy appears in the chapters 
of Henry More’s Enchiridion Metaphysicum which More ap- 
pended, in translation, to his edition of Glanvill’s Saducismus 
Triumphatus. More there describes two sects, for which he 
coins names: the Nullibists, who say that spirits exist, but being 
unextended, are nowhere; and the Holenmerians, 
. . . Who willingly indeed acknowledge that Spirits are somewhere; 
but add farther, That they are not only entirely or totally in their 


whole Ubi or Place . . . but are totally in every part or point 
thereof . . .78 


The Nullibists say spirits are nowhere “ for fear they granting 
them to be some where, it would be presently extorted from 
them, even according to their own Principles, that they are 
extended.” ** Whereas the Holenmerians 


.. . grant that the whole Soul does pervade and possess the whole 
Body, they thought it would thence follow, that the Soul would be 
divisible, unless they should correct again this Assertion of theirs, 
by saying, that it was yet so in the whole Body, that it was totally 
in the mean time in every part thereof; for thus they thought them- 
selves sure, that the Soul could not thence be argued in any sort 
divisible, or corporeal, but still remaining purely Spiritual.”® 


While More attacks and ridicules both schools, his sympathies 
are with the Holenmerians: “those of them who are more 
cautious and considerate, do so explain their Opinion, that it 
scarce seems to differ an hairs breath from ours.” *° 


22 Philosophical Works of Descartes (tr. E. Haldane and G. R. Ross, Cambr., 
1912), 2. 198-9. 

°3 FI. Mackinnon, op. cit., pp. 183-4. 

*4 Tbid., p. 185. *5 Tbid., p. 198. °° Ibid., pp. 228-9. 
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More’s presentation is, in many respects, a close parallel to 
Prior’s account of the two schools in Alma. Descartes is termed 
by More “ Prince of the Nullibists,’ and Prior’s Aristotelians 
are certainly Holenmerians. It is not contended that More’s 
work is necessarily a “ source” for Alma; the resemblances of 
the two works may be explained by the fact that they describe 
the same controversy, and Prior’s opinion of the Cambridge 
Platonists, or at least of their intellectual descendants, seems 
to have been low: in Alma he mentions a “ certain Lady ” who 
bored him with talk of “ Plastic Forms, and Mental Pow’rs” 
and of “our pre-existing Station, Before this vile Terrene 
Creation ” (Poems, p. 233) .7" 

After presenting further arguments on both sides, Prior 
concludes that the opposing systems “ Were only form’d to 
disagree,’ and announces that he will propose a “healing 
Scheme”: 

For, Dick, if We could reconcile 
Old ARISTOTLE with GASSENDUS; 
How many would admire our Toil; 


And yet how few would comprehend us? 
(Poems, p. 216) 


Prior’s choice of Gassendi as representative of the scientific 
view of the soul is significant. For Gassendi was known as the 
formal reviver of Epicurean atomism; though he professed a 
theologically orthodox belief in the soul,?* his materialistic 
system left no place for such an entity. It is striking that Prior 
considers the doctrines of the ancient atomists, as expressed by 
Lucretius, to be the same in import as those of modern scientists. 
Arguing that the mind is extended throughout the body, Prior’s 
Aristotelians protest against the scientific notion that the mind 
is in the brain alone: 


Why shou’d all Honor then be ta’en 
From Lower Parts to load the Brain; 


°7 Prior owned More’s edition of the Saducismus (Wright’s dissertation, p. 244), 
and therefore could well have known the chapters of More’s in question. He owned 
no other work by Glanvill or More; except for one volume by Culverwel, the 
Cambridge Platonists are not represented in his library. 

28 The heading of one chapter of the Syntagma is, “ Esse Animam Rationalem 
substantiam incorpoream a Deo creatam & in corpus infusam, formam tanquam 
informantem ” (Opera Omnia, London, 1658, 2.440). Prior owned Bernier’s six- 
volume Abrégé of Gassendi. 
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When other Limbs we plainly see, 
Each in his way, as brisk as He? 


What could the Head perform Alone, 
If all Their friendly Aids were gone? 
A foolish figure He must make; 


Do nothing else, but sleep and ake. 
(Poems, pp. 212-3) 


After further arguments to prove that other parts of the body 
are as valuable as the brain, the Aristotelians (who become 
obviously exponents of Prior’s own views) proceed to attack 
the Lucretian ateleology, in a long and amusing passage ridicul- 
ing the doctrine “ Lucretius dares to teach” that “ heedless 
Nature did produce The Members first, and then the Use ” 
(Poems, p. 213). While modern scientists such as Newton 
and Boyle, fond of the theological argument from design, cer- 
tainly did not accept this Lucretian doctrine, Prior evidently 
feels that the scientific denial that the mind informs other 
parts of the body than the brain and the Lucretian ateleology 
represent alike an undervaluing of the body. 

Harrison * has demonstrated the real and important con- 
nection between the ancient atomists and seventeenth century 
scientists. It need hardly be pointed out that they were united 
in opposition to Aristotle, rejecting his explanation of the soul 
as “ form,” with its corollaries of teleological growth and direct 
perception; *° Prior’s linking of them is justifiable on this ground 
alone. The most important common trait in Prior’s view, how- 
ever, was that he conceived them to be alike materialistic and 
deterministic. So to regard Lucretius and the ancient atomists 
was commonplace; to regard modern scientists as such was in 
Prior’s time, as Fairchild has pointed out, definitely unusual. 


2°C. T. Harrison, “ Bacon, Hobbes, Boyle, and the Ancient Atomists,” Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, 15 (1933) . 191-218. 

8° Aristotle’s account of perception is in purely metaphysical terms: “ sensation 
is the reception of the form of sensible objects without the matter, just as the 
wax receives the impression of the signet-ring without the iron or the gold” 
(On the Soul, tr. W. S. Hett, London, 1935, p. 137). 

*1 Op. cit., p. 38. Fairchild comments: “Of all the poets studied in these pages, 
he is the first to realize that he is ‘eyeless in Gaza, at the mill, with slaves,’ the 
first in whom modern science has plainly helped to produce the view of life 
expressed in his epigram: ‘ What trifling coil do we poor mortals keep; / Wake, eat, 
and drink, evacuate, and sleep.” (Op. cit., p. 40). 


“ 
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Ignoring or rejecting the prevalent reconciliations of science 
with religion, Prior invariably conceives of the scientific doc- 
trines as implying determinism. Prior’s attitude toward science 
is beyond the scope of this paper, but one example from Alma 
may be cited: a long and interesting passage on the determin- 
istic implications of science, in which Newton’s law of gravity 
is thus referred to: 

I for Attraction, Dick, declare: 

Deny it those bold Men that dare. 


As well your Motion, as your Thought 
Is all by hidden Impulse wrought: (Poems, p. 230) 


s 


The “system” which Prior proposes to reconcile the scien- 
tific and Aristotelian views may now be considered. 


3 
My simple System shall suppose, 
That Atma enters at the Toes; 
That then She mounts by just Degrees 
Up to the Ancles, Legs, and Knees: 
Next, as the Sap of Life does rise, 
She lends her Vigor to the Thighs: 
And, all these under-Regions past, 
She nestles somewhere near the Waste: 
Gives Pain or Pleasure, Grief or Laughter; 
As We shall show at large hereafter. 
Nature, if not improv’d, by Time 
Up to the Heart She loves to climb: 
From thence, compell’d by Craft and Age, 
She makes the Head her latest Stage. (Poems, pp. 216-7) 


This burlesque compromise neatly reconciles the opposing 
theories in that it supposes the mind to be in the whole body, 
and wholly in each part of the body (though at different 
times), and yet confines it in the brain during one period. 
Obviously, since he places the mind in the head only during 
senescence, Prior reconciles the two conceptions chiefly at the 
expense of the scientific theory. 

Before discussing the implications of Prior’s “system,” it is 
necessary to see what light can be cast upon it by a study of its 
sources. In the Essay upon Opinion Prior states the same 
notion: 
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I have read somewhere a Pritty spanish Conceit, that, as we are 
born our Mind comes in at our Toes, so goes upward to our Leggs 
to our Middle, thence to our heart and breast, Lodges at last in our 
head and from thence flies away . . . (Dialogues, p. 191). 


As W. P. Barrett has shown, the “ Pritty spanish Conceit ” 
apparently was a passage in Montaigne’s essay, Del’ Yvrognerie: 


La chaleur naturelle, disent les bons compaignons, se prent pre- 
mierement aux pieds: celle la touche l’enfance. De 1a elle monte 
a la moyenne region, ot elle se plante long temps et y produit, selon 
moy, les seuls vrais plaisirs de la vie corporelle: les autres voluptez 
dorment au pris. Sur la fin, 4 la mode d’une vapeur qui va montant 
et s’exhalant, ell’arrive au gosier, ou elle faict sa derniere pose.** 


It is evident that this passage could have furnished no more 
than a hint for Prior’s “ system.” Montaigne is speaking of 
“chaleur naturelle,’ with reference to sensitivity to physical 
pleasure, and not of the mind or soul; since he is discussing 
drunkenness, he makes the throat the final stage. The develop- 
ment of the idea and its contemporary application in Alma 
appear to be entirely Prior’s own. 

In the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus there is a passage that 
bears a considerable resemblance to Alma. Chapter XII deals 
with Martinus’s attempts to discover the seat of the soul: 


Sometimes he was of opinion that it lodg’d in the Brain, some- 
times in the Stomach, and sometimes in the Heart. Afterwards he 
thought it absurd to confine that sovereign Lady to one apartment, 
which made him infer that she shifted it according to the several 
functions of life: The Brain was her Study, the Heart her State- 
room, and the Stomach her Kitchen. But as he saw several offices 
of life went on at the same time, he was forced to give up this 
Hypothesis also. He now conjectured it was more for the dignity 
of the Soul to perform several operations by her little Ministers, 
the Animal Spirits, from whence it was natural to conclude, that 
she resides in different parts, according to different Inclinations, 
Sexes, Ages, and Professions. Thus in Epicures he seated her in 
the mouth of the Stomach, Philosophers have her in the Brain, 
Soldiers in their Hearts, Women in their Tongues, Fidlers in their 


*2 Barrett (op. cit.) also pointed out that Prior probably derived the conception 
of Alma as personification of the mind from Spenser; the subtitle, but nothing 
else, may have been suggested by Donne’s Progress of the Soul. H. B. Wright, 
“William Jackson on Prior’s Use of Montaigne,” MLR, 31 (1936). 203-5, noted 
that William Jackson in 1798 anticipated Barrett’s discovery: of the source of 
Prior’s conceit in Alma. 
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fingers, and Rope-dancers in their Toes. At length he grew fond 
of the Glandula Pinealis, dissecting many subjects to find out the 
different Figure of this Gland, wrom whence he might discover the 
cause of the different Tempers in mankind.** 


While there is no relation here to Prior’s “system ” as it is 
first stated, the notion that the soul “ resides in different parts, 
according to different Inclinations, Sexes, Ages, and Profes- 
sions” forms one of the corollaries to the “system,” and is 
developed, with illustrations much like those in Scriblerus, 
chiefly in the passage beginning: 


Mark then;—Where Fancy or Desire 

Collects the Beams of Vital Fire; 

Into that Limb fair AuMa slides, 

And there, pro tempore, resides. (Poems, p. 230) 


There is also a general resemblance to the poem in tone and 
intention, in the use of speculation on the seat of the soul as a 
vehicle for satire directed at scientists and materialists.** 

Since Arbuthnot suggested speculation on the soul to Swift 
as a fit subject for ridicule, in the letter to which Swift replied, 
“ To talk of Martin in any hands but Yours, is a Folly,” *° and 
since it is agreed that the Memoirs were in their original form 
written mainly by Arbuthnot, it may reasonably be conjectured 
that the chapter is Arbuthnot’s work, and that it dates from 


°8 The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq; Vol. 3, Part 2. Containing the Dunciad, 
Book IV. And The Memoirs of Scriblerus. Never before Printed. London, 1742, 
p. 77. Joseph Warton, in a note to this chapter of the Memoirs in his edition 
of Pope, said: ‘“ Enquiries into the seat of the soul are finely ridiculed in the 
first canto of Prior’s Alma” (Elwin-Courthope edit. of Pope, 10.330). I have seen 
no other notice taken of the similarity between this passage and Alma. 

°4 The Society of Free-Thinkers writes to Martin, telling him that his failure to 
find the soul proves that it does not exist, and proceeds to give him “an easy 
mechanical Explication of Perception or Thinking,” which leads into broad satire. 

Prior and Arbuthnot were friendly, and it is conceived that Prior saw whatever 
version of the chapter Arbuthnot wrote in 1714; there are, however, easier ex- 
planations of the resemblance. 

°° Arbuthnot’s letter, dated June 26, 1714, is not closely similar to the passage in 
the Memoirs, but it shows that Arbuthnot’s imagination was at work on such 
subjects: “There is an excellent subject of ridicule from some of the German 
physicians, who set up a sensitive soul as a sort of first minister to the rational 
. . . He has under him several other genii, that reside in the particular parts of 
the body, particularly prince Cardimelech in the heart; Gasteronax in the stomach; 
and the plastic prince in the organs of generation.” (G. A. Aitken, Life and Works 
of John Arbuthnot, Oxford, 1892, p. 65; Swift’s reply, p. 66.) 
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1714.°° The Memoirs were not published until 1741, however, 
and as Beattie says, 

The editorial labors of Pope in preparing the Memoirs for their 
first publication in 1741 were extensive; hence precise ascription of 
this or that part to any individual in the club . . . is imposible.** 


Since there is no way of knowing how much Pope changed or 
added to the chapter in his revision, it is impossible to tell what 
the original form written by Arbuthnot was. Recent opinion 
inclines to the belief that the sketch of Gulliver’s travels in the 
Memoirs was inserted by Pope in his revision, in order to take 
advantage of the popularity of Swift’s work.** Since we know 
that Pope admired Alma, it seems likely that the passage in 
question was revised by him to resemble the poem, and so 
profit from its fame. 

It is unfortunate that the circumstances of the composition 
of the Memoirs make it impossible to arrive at definite con- 
clusions as to the relationship of the passage to Alma. Yet on 
the hypothesis, which seems probable, that Arbuthnot wrote 
the chapter in 1714 in something like its present form, his choice 
of a subject similar to that of Alma for a satire of the same 
general drift, written at about the same time, casts light upon 
the contemporary point of view toward the matters with which 
Alma deals. If Pope did revise the passage in question to 
resemble Alma more closely, this constitutes further evidence 
of the contemporary popularity of the poem. 


4 


Prior’s “system” is obviously not meant to be a serious 
reconciliation of the two theories about the soul: the whole 
poem is a burlesque of such abstruse speculations and the 


86° The Scriblerus Club was not active after 1714, and Arbuthnot contributed 
nothing to the Memoirs after that date. L. M. Beattie (John Arbuthnot, Mathe- 
matician and Satirist, Cambr., 1935, p. 270) and Warton (op. cit., 2.404) mention 
the present chapter among those they think characteristic of Arbuthnot. 

871. M. Beattie, op. cit., p. 286. The numerous references to events as late as 
the 1730’s indicate that the revision was extensive: e.g., in Aitken’s edition, pp. 
310, 342, 358. 

58 See the discussion by Ricardo Quintana, The Mind and Art of Jonathan 
Swift (New York, 1936), pp. 207-8, concluding, “It seems pretty clear that this 
entire sketch of Martin’s travels was added by Pope shortly before he published 
the Memoirs in 1741. . . .” 


4 
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systems they produce. In Prior’s Dialogue between Mr. John 
Lock and Seigneur de Montaigne, Montaigne says, evidently 
voicing the author’s own opinion, 


. your Mind was given you for the Conduct of your life, not 
merely for your own Speculation; nor should it be imployed only 
upon its self, but upon other things . . . A Man should live with 
his Alma (as Friend Prior calls her) as he would do with his wife, 
having taken her for better and for worse. He should be Civil to 
her, keep her in good Humor, but not cutt her up like an Anatomy 
to shew the Situation of her parts, and read Lectures upon the 
soundness or defects of her Intrails. (Dialogues, p. 232) 


And in the Essay upon Opinion, similar in theme to Alma, 
Prior states his purpose in a passage which applies equally well 
to the poem: 


I dont pretend to Examine the Nature and Essence of this Mind 
of Ours, This Divinae particula aurae as a Divine or a Philosopher, 
but as a stander by to take a little notice of some of its Motions, 
the feast of Activity it plays, and the sudden Escapes and Changes 
it often makes. (Dialogues, p. 190) 


The “system ” is first of all a burlesque, a type of the ridicu- 
lousness of all systems; this quality is emphasized by the 
objections Dick makes throughout the poem, which include, 
especially in the third canto, acute satire of philosophers in 
general, and in Mat’s burlesque defenses of his “ system.” 

The “ system ” provides, on the surface level, a coherent plan 
for the poem. Alma is in form a mock-philosophical dialogue, 
in which Matthew, after describing the controversy over the 
location of the soul to Richard, expounds his own system as the 
final word, defending it against Dick’s occasional objections. 
The first canto describes the mind’s progress from the feet to 
the waist; the second deals with the stages of life in which the 
mind is in the waist and heart, or ranges about according to the 
dominant passion; the third, concerned with the final stage 
when the mind is in the head, naturally deals with the results 
of reason: the absurdities of philosophers. 

More important, the “system” expresses, both through its 
burlesque quality and as figurative statement, Prior’s funda- 
mental convictions; all its ramifications are in harmony with 
the philosophy which gives the poem a deeper unity. In the 
Essay upon Opinion, after stating the “ Pritty spanish Con- 
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99 


ceit ’” which is also the “system” of Alma, Prior concisely 
describes its implications: 

The meaning of which is that Childish sports and youthful 
Wrestlings, and Tryals of Strength, Amorous desires, Couragious 
and Manly designs, Council and Policy succeed each other in the 
Course of our Lives ’till the whole terminates in Death; The 
Consequence of it is Obvious, our Passions change with our Ages, 
and our Opinion with our Passions. (Dialogues, p. 191) 


The “ system,” as it is developed in Alma (and in the Essay) , 
is thus anti-rational: it shows how men’s minds are governed 
by their bodies, and how small a part reason plays in men’s 
actions and opinions. Hence Prior’s first deduction from the 
“ system ” is that parts of the body know their own uses: 


First I demonstratively prove, 
That Feet were only made to move; 
And Legs desire to come and go: (Poems, p. 217) 


And he proceeds to prove that they move without direction 
from the head: 


Both Legs and Arms spontaneous move: 
Which was the Thing I meant to prove. (Poems, p. 218) 


Thus the Lucretian ateleology which undervalues the body by 
saying that its members were formed by chance and their uses 
later discovered, and the scientific doctrine which allows only 
to the brain any participation in intelligence, are denied, and 
the importance of other parts of the body demonstrated. For the 
main point of the “ system ” is that the body determines men’s 
opinions and actions; only when “compell’d by Craft and 
Age” does the mind ascend to the brain and reason become an 
important factor, and then the “ Farce of Life ” begins. 

That the body influences the mind had been one of Mon- 
taigne’s major themes: it was an important way of proving the 
central Pyrrhonist thesis that there is no such thing as pure 
reason, and no absolute standard of values to provide a criter- 
ion for men’s transient and inconsistent opinions. 


Il est certain que nostre apprehension, nostre jugement et les 
facultez de nostre ame en general souffrent selon les mouvemens 
et alterations du corps, lesquelles alterations sont continuelles.*® 


3° Montaigne, Essais (ed. Pierre Villey, Paris, 1930), 2. 417. 
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Sickness, emotional moods, difference in age, all affect our 
opinions. But it is not only “les fievres, les breuvages et les 
grands accidens qui renversent nostre jugement; les moindres 
choses du monde le tournevirent.” *’ If our judgment is at the 
mercy of trifles, concludes Montaigne, “ quelle seurté pouvons 
nous attendre de luy? ” 

This theme was a characteristic part of the Pyrrhonism 
which, as Bredvold and others have shown, was widespread in 
seventeenth-century England, and still an important influence 
in Prior’s time. While it is unnecessary here to go into the 
history of the conception, a few examples may be cited of the 
diverse forms it took. Discussing, in the Essay, the “ different 
Passions by which People of the same Age are moved,” Prior 
points out the effect of humours, remarking, “And here I 
might bring in all Burtons Melancholy “ (Dialogues, p. 191). 
For such psychologists as Burton had shown “ How the body, 
being material, worketh upon the immaterial soul, by media- 
tion of humours and spirits, which participate of both,” and how 
“the soul receives a tincture from the body through which it 
works.” ** The close union of soul and body was an argument 
of such ethical theorists as Senault, defending the passions 
against the Stoics: “To part the Soul from the body, so to 
exempt it from these agitations, were to overthrow the Fabrick 
of man.” *® Dryden’s remark in the dedication to Awreng-Zebe 
(1676) was an influential statement of the theme; Sir Thomas 
Pope Blount, in an essay proving “ that the several Constitu- 
tions of our Minds, differ no less than those of our Bodies,” ** 
quotes Dryden: : 


That Ingenious Master of Poetry, Mr. Dryden, speaking of the 
mutability of Man, says, That our Minds are perpetually wrought 
on by the temperament of our Bodies: which (saith he) makes me 
suspect, they are nearer ally’d, than either our Philosophers, or 
School-Divines will allow them to be.** 


€ 


Prior’s “ system,” then, is an expression of one of the wide- 


4° Ibid., 2. 418-9. 

*t Anatomy of Melancholy (ed. H. Jackson, London, 1932), 1.374-5. 

423. F. Senault, The Use of Passions (tr. Henry, Earl of Monmouth, London, 
1671), p. 5. 

*8 Essays on Several Subjects (London, 1691), p. 155. 

** Tbid., pp. 162-3. 
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spread arguments of philosophical scepticism. That Prior is, 
throughout his work, a consistent exponent of Pyrrhonism and 
a disciple of Montaigne may be shown readily by an examina- 
tion of his prose writings; these pieces, which were not published 
until 1907, making it strikingly evident that Prior, while no 
philosopher, was interested in ideas, and concerned with intel- 
lectual problems. As W. P. Barrett * has ponted out, the 
Dialogue between Mr. John Lock and Seigneur de Montaigne 
alone is sufficient to demonstrate Prior’s debt to Montaigne. 
Using Montaigne’s dialectical tools with easy mastery, Prior 
undermines the foundations of even so modest and unsystem- 
atic a philosophy as Locke’s. The chief argument used is the 
basic Pyrrhonist one against the possiblity of any knowledge 
of absolute truth beyond the uncertain realm of sense-impres- 
sions. Each individual perceives things differently, because of 
diversity in the sense-organs, in bodily constitution, diet, mood; 
the same thing appears differently to different men, and there 
is no way of telling which appearance is the true one. In the 
Dialogue, Montaigne effectively states this as his final refuta- 
tion of Locke: 


That probably neither, Robin, John, Margaret, you or I, or any 
other five Persons alive, have either the same Ideas of the same 
thing, or the same way of expressing them. The difference of Tem- 
perament in the body, Hot, cold, Flegmatic or hasty, create as 
manifest a variety in the operations of our hands, and the conduct 
of our Lives; and our Conceptions may be as various as our faces, 
Bodies, and Senses . . . If I like Assafetida, I say it has a good 
smell: If you cant indure a Rose, you complain it stinks .. . If 
we consider even the fabrick of the Eye and the Rules of Optick, 
it can hardly be thought we see the same; and yet no words can 
express this Diversity. So that there may be as much difference 
between your Conceptions and mine, as there is between your 
Band, and my Ruff. If so, it may happen I say, that if no Mans 
Ideas be perfectly the same, Locks Human Understanding may be 
fit only for the Meditation of Lock himself. (Dialogues, p. 246) 


In the Dialogue, as elsewhere in his writings, Prior has made 
Montaigne’s ideas completely his own, and applied them with 
considerable acumen to contemporary thought. That his views 
correspond to those of Montaigne in the Dialogue, and that he 
conceived of the argument in question as the essential one of 


45 Op. cit., p. 458. 
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the piece, is placed beyond doubt by the Verses Intended for 
Lock and Montaigne, where the same argument is repeated 
somewhat more frivolously: 


Lock, wou’d the Human understanding show; 
In vain he squanders Thought & Time and Ink. 


Sic argumentum pono: if my head 
Had been exactly made, and fill’d like Thine, 
I shou’d have known what ever thou had’st said, 
Tho in Thy work I had not read a line. 
And if again, pray mind, Thy head and Mine 
Are form’d and stuff’d quite diff’rent from each other; 
I ne’er shal understand one single line, 
Tho I shou’d read thy Folio ten times over. 
(Dialogues, p. 323) 


Since the body’s influence upon the mind is one of the princi- 
pal causes of the irreconcilable diversity of opinions, the theme 
of the Essay upon Opinion is closely related to that of Alma. 
From the premise that men know only appearances, which are 
different for each man, one conclusion obviously is, as Prior 
states it in the Essay, “It is not the thing it self .. . that Pleases 
or Disquiets a man, but the Opinion he conceives of the thing 
. .. Pleasure or trouble being only the different Effects of your 
own thought, it does not signify three Pence if what you have 
a fancy for, or dislike, has its intrinsic Value or not ” Dialogues, 
p. 266). Opinion is “ Queen of the World,” and her vagaries 
are treated at length in the Essay. The basic argument of the 
essay and the poem is the same, though there is a certain dif- 
ference in emphasis: the essay shows primarily that men’s 
opinions are not determined by pure reason; the poem, that 
men’s actions are governed by their bodies. The essay there- 
fore constitutes a revealing commentary upon the poem. 


We judge of things according to the humour we are in and that 
very Humour is subject to infinite variety; if Six Bells as John 
Keil tells me can make more than a thousand Millions of Changes, 
what must be the result of the jangling of ten or twelve Passions 
sustained by an infinite variety of objects in Minds upon which 
every thing can Operate. ... (Dialogues, p. 196) 


Prejudices affect us subtly, so that we “ look upon the different 
Objects without finding that we have insensibly turned the 
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Tube.” Great divergences are caused by “ difference of Age, 
Appetite and Inclination,” but “no Man is so different from 
another as the same Man is from Himself.” 

Alma, as in the Essay, Prior, like his predecessors in the 
sceptical tradition, delights in illustrating the relativity of 
men’s beliefs and customs. 

Turn We this Globe; and let Us see, 

How difif’rent Nations disagree, 

In what We wear, or eat and drink; 

Nay, Dick, perhaps in what We think. (Poems, p. 234) 


In the long section of Alma beginning with these lines, Prior 
cites, chiefly from travel books, strange and exotic customs, 
morals, and beliefs, ending with the suggestion that religion 
may be equally relative; in certain localities, one may be, 


A Heretic, or True Believer, 
On this, or t’other Side a River. (Poems, p. 238) 


Since there is no absolute standard of values, “ Happiness is 
but Opinion.” Opinion, even though apparently false, may 
make men happy; the pursuit of reason frequently renders them 
miserable. Hence the anti-intellectualism expressed in the 
conclusion of Alma: 


If to be sad is to be wise; 

I do most heartily despise 
Whatever Socrates has said, 
Or TULLy writ, or WANLEY read. 


Burn Mart’s Des-Cart’, and ARISTOTLE: 
Here, JonATHAN, Your Master’s Bottle. (Poems, p. 254) 
That Prior should single out for particular ridicule the 
speculations of philosophers about the soul was thoroughly in 
accord with Pyrrhonistic tradition. Montaigne began his dis- 
cussion of philosophers’ theories about the soul thus: 


Or voyons ce que l’humaine raison nous a appris de soy et de 
l’ame; non de l’ame en general . . . mais de celle qui nous appar- 
tient, que nous devons mieux cognoistre.*® 
Concluding that men know least about this entity which they 


48 Op. cit., 2.417. 
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should know best, he cited man’s ignorance of the soul as the 
crowning example of the impotence of reason and the absurdity 
of philosophers. The Cartesian philosophy gave fresh impetus 
to speculation on the nature and location of the soul: scientists 
such as Willis kept interest focussed on the problem,‘” and 
Henry More, for instance, discussed it interminably.*® To 
sceptics, such contemporary theories were, equally with the 
ancient, examples of the impotence of reason. The argument 
of the third chapter of Joseph Glanvill’s Vanity of Dogmatizing 
is typical: 

Instances of our Ignorance propounded, (1) of things within our 
selves. The nature of the Soul, and its origine, glanc’d at and past 
by; (1) It’s union with the body is unconceivable: So (2) is its 
moving the body, consider’d either in the way of Sir K. Dicsy, 


DES-CARTES, or Dr. H. Mors, and the pLatonists. (3) The manner 
of direction of the Spirits, as unexplicable.*® 


Though Glanvill was, as Moody Prior has shown,” a scientific 
sceptic rather than a thoroughgoing Pyrrhonist in the Mon- 
taigne tradition, he exemplifies the sceptical attitude toward 
speculation on the soul. 

Prior’s choice of subject for Alma, then, was particularly 
appropriate for a poem expressing the sceptical philosophy, and 
his ridicule of the theories “ system-makers ” have propounded 
is inclusive. But the machinery of the poem is more than a 
springboard for indiscriminate ridicule of philosophers: it gives 
a direction to the satire which implies an acute criticism of 
contemporary tendencies. The “system,” seen in relation to 
the two opposing doctrines of the soul which constitute its 
immediate frame of reference, is developed primarily to show 
the falsity of the prevalent Cartesian-scientific view that the 
mind is separate from the body, and is confined within the brain. 
This view that man is made up of a mind concerned only with 
reason, and a body which is a mere machine, was opposed to 
Prior’s deepest convictions; in contrast, the “ system ” expounds 


47G._S. Brett, A History of Psychology (London, 1921), 2.193. 

48 Mackinnon’s notes (op. cit., pp. 320-3) to the second book of More’s Immor- 
tality of the Soul provide a convenient account of the various theories about the 
seat of the soul. 

*° Facsimile reprint of 1661 edition, ed. M. E. Prior, New York, 1931, p. 17. 

5°M. E. Prior, “ Joseph Glanvill, Witchcraft, and Seventeenth-Century Science,” 
MP, 30 (1932-3) . 167-93. 
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a different, and characteristically Pyrrhonist, view of human 
nature. 

Prior therefore implies a preference (insofar as he deigns to 
take sides in so ridiculous a dispute) for the Aristotelian doc- 
trine that soul and body are one and inseparable. Certainly 
Prior was no Aristotelian; yet he seems to feel a certain per- 
verse sympathy for the philosopher so out of fashion after his 
centuries of sway. In an early poem he remarks that it is vain 
to hope for lasting fame in philosophy, “ Since Men the mighty 
Stagyrite disdain ” (Dialogues, p. 275) ; and another poem says, 
“The World was 200 Year in the Dark following Aristotle,” 


Tu great Des-Cart and his Sectators 
Light up their Philosophic papers 
Which say th’ Aristotelians again 

Were but Jack-a-lents by which men 
Thinking they saw mistook their way 
More then before. (Dialogues, p. 328) 


This theme that modern philosophers repeat ancient errors, 
or go worse astray, occur frequently in Prior’s work,” as in 
that of other sceptics. The equivocal praise of Aristotle, there- 
fore, is chiefly a method of disparaging modern philosophers 
and scientists, who were all united, if in nothing else, in attack- 
ing Aristotelianism. Further, to uphold Aristotle against the 
moderns was simply a form of that conservatism natural to 
the sceptical temper. Prior’s attitude was probably somewhat 
like that of Thomas Baker: 


. since Aristotle’s Philosophy has been exploded in the Schools, 
under whom we had more Peace, and possibly almost as much 
Truth, as we have had since, we have not been able to fix any 
where, but have been wavering from one Opinion to another.*? 


Thus, though Prior prefers Aristotle’s conception of the soul to 
the modern one, it is for reasons which Aristotle would dis- 


51 For example, “ Descartes in the middle of the Joy he felt when he was certain 
he doubted of everything, and only knew his own Ignorance; was just in the same 
piteous Estate Pyrrho found himself Two thousand Years before: And when he 
gave Us his subtil matter, he only new Christened Aristotles Materia prima, Gassendi 
and Rohault, are but Epicurus and Lucretius revived.” (Dialogues, pp. 240-1; cf. 
the similar remark on pp. 193-4). 

5° Reflections upon Learning, wherein is shewn the Insufficiency thereof, in its 
several Particulars: In order to evince the Usefulness and Necessity of Revelation 
(London, 1708), p. 4. Prior owned two copies of this book. 
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approve, and the conclusion is always, “ Burn Mat’s Dss- 
Cart’, and ARISTOTLE.” 

Many critics of the Cartesian philosophy (such as Henry 
More in his later writings) attacked it beeause it seemed to 
make spirit less real and noble; Prior’s objection, based upon 
precisely the opposite point of view, was that it degraded the 
body to a machine, directed by a.mind dwelling in the higher 
realm of pure reason. The “ system” of Alma is a demonstra- 
tion, against the Cartesian-scientific dualism and the rational- 
ism which it implied, of the intimate union between mind and 
body. It is also an epitome of Prior’s version of the sceptical 
philosophy. 

I have not attempted in this paper either to write a complete 
commentary on Alma or adequately to present Prior’s thought 
as a whole. To explain in detail the passages of comment on 
scientific theories, or those involving ethical or religious beliefs, 
would be of little value without a consideration of Prior’s 
thought on these matters as expressed thoughout his work; I 
plan so to deal with them in separate studies. Here I have 
been concerned only to show that Alma does have a plan, that 
the plan is an expression of Pyrrhonism, and that the poem of 
which it is the core is a significant and characteristic application 
of this philosophy to contemporary thought. 


Vanderbilt University. 


537 have in progress three studies, concerning the scientific, ethical and religious 
aspects of Prior’s application of the sceptical philosophy to the thought of his time. 
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THE INCONSISTENCY OF SHELLEY’S ALASTOR 
By Freperick L. Jones 


The logical inconsistency of Alastor has been the subject of 
analysis and of some debate, but thus far there has been no 
satisfactory explanation of how and why Shelley produced the 
inconsistency and then defended it in an even more inconsistent 
preface.’ If the problem can be solved, it is worth the trouble, 
for on its solution depends not only an understanding of the 
poem itself but of related passages in later poems. 

The poem is inconsistent in that the early part of it repre- 
sents the Poet as meriting punishment (presumably an early 
death) , while the last lines praise him without qualification as 
the highest conceivable type. Because the Poet has lived in 
“self-centered seclusion ” while eagerly and happily pursuing 
knowledge, “ sweet human love” is offended by his disregard 
of humanity, and, to punish him, sends to him a vision of a 
veiled maid, whom he instantly desires so ardently that his life 
is soon brought to an end by his ceaseless but hopeless search 
for her. Though in the concluding lines Shelley might be 
expected to drive his lesson home, and to reveal how the Poet 
deserved his doom, he does quite the opposite. He laments in a 
high strain that “ The child of grace and genius ” (690) should 
die while “many worms And beasts and men live on” (691- 


1JIn “Shelley’s Alastor,’ PMLA 45 (1930). 1098-1115, Professor R. D. Havens 
gives an excellent and detailed analysis of the inconsistencies of Alastor. The present 
paper is not concerned with proving that these inconsistencies exist, but with show- 
ing how and why they came to exist. Professor Havens arrives only at these general 
conclusions of this topic: (1) that Shelley possessed a restless mind which, “ in his 
early years, passed with disconcerting speed from complete absorption in one project 
or idea to equally complete absorption in another and very different one”; (2) that 
Shelley was inclined to disregard “troublesome limitations”; and (3) that he was, 
on his own confession, given to “ begin a subject in writing with no definite view,” 
and to depend upon its taking shape as he wrote (p. 1105-1107). Though in this 
paper the inconsistencies themselves are only incidental, my analysis of them has 
been made without any reference to Professor Havens’s article, from which many 
excellent details might have been taken. ad 

For further comment on the subject, see M. C. Wier, “Shelley’s Alastor Again,” 
PMLA 46 (1931). 947-50, with R. D. Havens’s reply, 950-51; the Cambridge Edition 
of Shelley’s Poetical Works, p. 615; and N. I. White, Shelley, 1. 419. I cannot agree 
with White that Shelley regards the Poet’s ruin as “ glorious.” 
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92). The Poet is “ some surpassing Spirit” (714) whose loss 
“is a woe ‘too deep for tears’” (713). This praise is not in 
itself an inconsistency. The inconsistency lies in the fact that 
the praise is in no way qualified to make evident the avowed 
purpose of the poem, which is that even a “ surpassing spirit ” 
like the Poet, who loves truth and beautiful idealisms, will be 
punished if he fails to share the trials common to humanity. 
This purpose, stated in the following lines (203-205), is not 
supported by any other part of the poem: 


The spirit of sweet human love has sent 
A vision to the sleep of him who spurned 
Her choicest gifts. 


An explanation of the origin of the inconsistency is, I believe, 
discoverable if we follow Shelley, in so far as that is necessary 
for the purpose, through the composition of the poem, the 
finding of a title, and the writing of a preface. 

Before an explanation is possible, however, it is necessary to 
recall that when Shelley wrote Alastor, he (1) was under the 
strong influence of Wordsworth,’ (2) was definitely committed 
to the empirical philosophy of Locke and Hume, and (3) had 
recently suffered from bad health, which had made him think 
that his own life might soon be terminated.’ These points are 
too well known to require proof. But it does need to be pointed 
out that shortly after the publication of Queen Mab (1813), 
Shelley’s point of view shifted rapidly, mainly as a result of his 
reading Wordsworth’s poetry and Sir William Drummond’s 
Academical Questions.*. When he wrote Alastor, his mind was 


*See Paul Mueschke and Earl L. Griggs, “ Wordsworth as the Prototype of The 
Poet in Shelley’s Alastor,’ PMLA 49 (1934). 229-45. The article is excellent for 
tracing Shelley’s borrowings from Wordsworth, but I do not subscribe to the 
authors’ main argument that Wordsworth was the Prototype of the Poet. The 
strong influence of Wordsworth on Shelley throughout 1814-1816 is also evident in 
Shelley’s other works of that period, including the Essay on Christianity, On Life, 
and the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. 

®* Though Shelley’s health and spirits seem to have been reasonably good when 
he wrote Alastor, Mary Shelley’s statement in her Note to Alastor refers to a condi- 
tion that was still essentially true: “Physical suffering had also considerable in- 


fluence in causing him to turn his eyes inward; inclining him .. . to brood over 
the thoughts and emotions of his own soul . . . In the spring of 1815, an eminent 


physician pronounced that he was dying rapidly of a consumption; abscesses were 
formed on his lungs, and he suffered acute spasms.” 
“Shelley read The Excursion in 1814, and again in 1815, and “ Wordsworth’s 
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balancing the mystic philosophy of Wordsworth and the 
“ideal” or “ intellectual philosophy ” of Drummond, the cen- 
tral doctrine of which was that the senses are the only sources 
of knowledge and that in consequence all we can know is our 
own sensations and the ideas derived from their combinations. 
This was a doctrine which Shelley had long and fully accepted 
from Locke. Its strict logical application had led him to the 
necessity for atheism. But under the influence of Drummond’s 
“ideal philosophy,” which opposed the prevalent materialistic 
philosophy, Shelley had found a new and inspiring application 
of his favorite philosophical doctrine. Wordsworth, too, had 
given him inspiration and philosophical hope. But Words- 
worth had nothing to do with Locke’s system of ideas, or the 
concept that we can know nothing except our own ideas. His 
doctrine did indeed place the highest value on the senses, but 
he regarded them as a means of direct communication with 
spiritual reality. 

It is my belief that the inconsistency of Alastor is the result 
of Shelley’s failure to combine ideas derived from Wordsworth 
and Drummond. His fragmentary essay On Life, which 
evidently was written soon after Alastor, indicates that he had 
succeeded in reconciling the two influences. The essay contains 
his most emphatic statements of approval of both. In accord 
with Drummond he says: “I confess that I am one of those 
who am [sic] unable to refuse my assent to the conclusions of 
those philosophers who assert that nothing exists but as it is 
perceived.” ° In accord withWordsworth, he speaks of man as 
“a being of high aspirations . . . disclaiming alliance with tran- 
science and decay; incapable of imagining to himself annihila- 
tion ”;* and elaborates on the vivid spiritual impressions of 
early childhood —With these facts as a background, it will, I 
think, be easier to understand Alastor. 


Poems,” probably the two-volume collected edition, in 1815. See Shelley and Mary, 
1. 20, 57, 87, 88. Shelley refers to Academical Questions in a footnote to A Refuta- 
tion of Deism (1814), and in On Life (1815?). Both works bear clear evidences of 
Drummond’s influence. For an exposition of the influence of Drummond on Shelley, 
see my “ Shelley’s On Life,” PMLA [as yet unpublished]; and for a further treatment 
of the Wordsworth and Locke-Drummond elements, see my article, “ The Vision 
Theme in Alastor and Related Works,” Studies in Philology [not yet published]. 

5 Julian Edition of Shelley’s Works, 6. 194. 

° Ibid. 


“ 
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When Shelley began the composition of Alastor, his purpose 
was to illustrate the fatal consequences of living a self-centered 
life which shuts one off from the common suffering of mankind, 
even though the self-centered person should dwell in a world 
of beautiful idealisms. Though Shelley, as Newman White 
suggests,’ may have been impressed with the evil effects of 
isolation as expounded in Godwin’s Fleetwood and illustrated 
in Sydney Owenson’s The Missionary, it is more likely that the 
immediate source of the idea which stimulated his poem was 
Wordsworth’s Elegiac Stanzas (Peele Castle). The lesson 
which Wordsworth teaches in that poem is remarkably similar 
to that which Shelley evidently intended to illustrate in Alastor. 
Wordsworth tells how he had lived in a world of beautiful ideas, 
giving no heed to the harsh realities of human life until a 
“deep distress” humanized his soul. Though suffering, he 
finds comfort in the thought that he had been shocked out of 
a self-centered life. It is, he thinks, better to share the sorrows 
common to humanity, than to be happy while living in selfish 
isolation and feeding only on pleasant and beautiful thoughts. 
The protagonist of Alastor is, like Wordsworth, a Poet who has 
lived in a lovely dream world without regard for the thoughts 
or feelings of his fellow men. 

After a Wordsworthian appeal to Nature for aid, Shelley 
begins his story about the Poet who brought destruction upon 
himself by living in “ self-centered seclusion.” This idea would 
naturally have a strong appeal for one so ardently devoted to 
reform as was Shelley. Having chosen to write about a poet, 
it was inevitable that he.should write about himself. His recent 
ill health and expectation of an early grave had caused him to 
brood over his own fate, and his failure to arouse humanity to 
strike off the shackles of political, social, and religious tyranny 
had contributed to his melancholy state of mind. It was a 
mistake, however, for Shelley to write about himself—about 
“ His cold fireside and alienated home ” of early 1814, and his 
passionate pursuit of knowledge—for he was so carried away 


* Shelley, 1.195, 700-701. 

? Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 
Housed in a dream, at distance from the Kind! 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 
Is to be pitied; for ‘tis surely blind. (53-6) 
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with sympathy for his own idealized portrait that he found it 
impossible to find fault with his Poet. He did, however, remem- 
ber his original purpose long enough to insert in the right place 
(immediately after the Poet was fatally ensnared by the vision) 
three lines (203-205) to explain the vision, to the effect that it 
was sent by “The spirit of sweet human love” to punish 
“him who [had] spurned Her choicest gifts.” 

The vision itself is probably Shelley’s second major mistake 
in so far as consistency is concerned. He probably meant only 
to create a woman so lovely that she would, as representing the 
essence of human love, inspire an instantaneous and consuming 
passion. But Shelley did more than this. He created a woman 
who (1) represented his ideal of a wife for himself,® and who 
(2), as he conducted the Poet through his hopeless search for 
her, came gradually to represent, not the essence of human love 
at all, but truth and beauty. Instead, therefore, of being an 
instrument of punishment, the vision became a representation 
of the highest aspirations and attainments of humanity, which 
it was a crime not to pursue. What else can lines 681-86 mean? 

Oh, that the dream 
Of dark magician in his visioned cave, 
Raking the cinders of a crucible 
For life and power, even when his feeble hand 


Shakes in its last decay, were the true law 
Of this so lovely world! 


This was exactly the principle the Poet had followed. In other 
words, the veiléd maid was created for one purpose but, because 
Shelley fell in love with her, was used for quite a different pur- 
pose. She was created as the agent of an “ avenging spirit,” 
but was used as a symbol of truth and beauty. 

This shift in the significance of the vision is due, I think, to 
an unconscious transfer from Wordsworth to Locke and Drum- 
mond when Shelley created the veiléd maid. The maid whom he 
probably meant to create was to be the (Wordsworthian) 
instrument of offended “ sweet human love” (a personification) , 
and as such was meant to be only a woman so lovely as to 
inspire a hopeless passion. The maid whom he actually created 


. Knowledge and truth and virtue were her theme, 
And lofty hopes of divine liberty, 

Thoughts the most dear to him, and poesy, 
Herself a poet. (158-61) 
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was produced according to Shelley’s favorite doctrine from 
Locke, that all knowledge is derived from the senses, and that 
we can know only ideas or combinations of ideas. The veiled 
maid is therefore an ideal combination of all the loveliest and 
truest elements in the Poet’s vast knowledge. As such, she was 
(quite unintentionally in the poem, I think) both “ an intel- 
ligence similar to” the Poet, and an ideal representation of 
truth and beauty. In short, Shelley meant to create “ an aveng- 
ing spirit,” but created instead a symbol of the highest and best, 
not only in humanity, but also in the intellectual and spiritual 
realm. 

When Shelley had finished his poem, he was at a loss for a 
title. He consulted his friend Peacock, who, judging more from 
Shelley’s explanation of the meaning of the poem than from the 
poem itself, suggested the Greek word “ Alastor,” which means 
an “evil genius ” or avenging spirit.’° Shelley liked the word, 
both for its sound and for its aptness for expressing the idea 
which he had intended to illustrate but had failed to make clear. 
The sub-title, “ The Spirit of Solitude,” also suggests the main 
idea of the poem in that it was the self-chosen isolation of the 
Poet that supposedly brought the avenging spirit into opera- 
tion. Moreover, the sub-title expresses the dominant impression 
of the poem. 

Still clinging to the notion that he had shown how the Poet 
had sinned and had brought destruction upon himself, Shelley 
wrote a preface in which he intended to make his purpose more 
perspicuous, but which actually represents a further and later 
development of his thoughts, and contains elements which are 
not in the poem itself. 

In the Preface Shelley says: The Poet “drinks deep of the 
fountains of knowledge and is still insatiate. The magnificence 
and beauty of the external world sinks profoundly into the 
frame of his conceptions . . . So long as it is possible for his 
desires to point towards objects thus infinite and unmeasured, 
he is joyous and tranquil and self-possessed. But the period 
arrives when these objects cease to suffice. His mind is at length 
suddenly awakened and thirsts for intercourse with an intelli- 
gence similar to itself.” The last sentence contains two ideas 


1° Memoirs of Shelley,” Peacock’s Works (London, 1875), 3.423. Quoted in 
the Cambridge Edition of Shelley’s Poetical Works, p. 32. 
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which are not in the poem: (1) that the Poet’s mind was 
“ awakened,” and (2) that it thirsted “ for intercourse with an 
intelligence similar to itself.” To be “ awakened ” is to realize 
that one has not known something before. The Poet had not 
the least idea that he had neglected anything important; he 
knew only that he was hopelessly in love with the vision. In 
the poem there is no hint of any kind that the vision was 
intended to be “ an intelligence similar to” the Poet, though 
she was such in that “ Knowledge and truth and virtue were 
her theme, And lofty hopes of divine liberty, Thoughts the 
most dear to him, and poesy, Herself a poet.” 

In the Preface, Shelley continues: The Poet 
images to himself the Being whom he loves. Conversant with 
speculations of the sublimest and most perfect natures, the vision 
in which he embodies his own imaginations unites all of wonderful 
or wise or beautiful, which the poet, the philosopher or the lover 
could depicture. The intellectual faculties, the imagination, the 
functions of sense have their respective requisitions on the sym- 
pathy of corresponding powers in other human beings. The Poet 
is represented as uniting these requisitions and attaching them to 
a single image. 

Not one thing in the passage just quoted is in the poem. The 
Poet does not image to himself anything; he does not unite in 
a single image all that he had learned of the wonderful, wise, 
and beautiful. The vision was sent to him by offended “ sweet 
human love ” as a mode of punishment. In the last lines of the 
poem Shelley does evidently regard the vision as a symbol of 
all truth and beauty, but, as has already been pointed out, this 
is at odds with the stated purpose of the vision. 

In the Preface, Shelley states further that the Poet “ seeks 
in vain for a prototype of his conception.” This also is not 
borne out by the poem. The Poet does not seek a prototype, 
but the vision itself. Indeed, he is no more interested in mortal 
women who, “ taught By nature, would interpret half the woe 
That wasted him,” than he was in the Arab maiden who, before 
the vision came, brought him food and dared not “for deep 
awe To speak her love.” 

In the last paragraph Shelley repeats even more emphatically 
the same inconsistency observable in the poem. Briefly it is 
stated that “ The Poet’s self-centred seclusion was avenged by 
the furies of an irresistible passion pursuing him to speedy 


5 
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ruin.” Shelley then immediately launches upon an ardent 
laudation of the Poet and a denunciation of “ those meaner 
spirits that dare to abjure its [“ that Power” ’s, or as in the 
poem, “sweet human love” ’s] dominion. Their destiny is 
more abject and inglorious as their delinquency is more con- 
temptible and pernicious.” These “ keep aloof from sympathies 
with their kind, rejoicing neither in human joy nor mourning 
with human grief . . . They are morally dead.” Again Shelley 
finds himself incapable of pointing his moral. In the poem, for 
his offense the Poet is brought by “ sweet human love” to 
“ speedy ruin ”; while in the Preface “those unforeseeing mul- 
titudes who constitute . . . the lasting misery and loneliness of 
the world ” are permitted to reach “ old age [and] a miserable 
grave.” This surely is strange justice. The concluding quota- 
tion from Wordsworth to the effect that 
The good die first, 


And those whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket! + 


is apt enough at this stage of the argument, but it lends no 
support to the avowed moral, either of the poem or of the 
Preface. 

The poem and the Preface are obviously inconsistent, both 
separately and conjointly. In the poem the basis of the trouble 
is probably Shelley’s unintentional shift from his Wordsworth- 
ian point of view to his older and stronger view that “ nothing 
exists but as it is perceived,’ —that is, to Locke’s empirical 
theory of ideas. In the Preface the case is quite the opposite. 
Shelley begins with the theory that the vision was the result 
of the Poet’s own combination of ideas, and then tries to recon- 
cile with that the Wordsworthian opinion that one should not 
live apart from the common experiences of humanity, even 
though he might live in a lovely dream world of his own making. 
Alastor is inconsistent mainly because Shelley’s philosophy was 
in a state of rapid transition. Before he had finished his poem, 
his thought had changed. And before he had written the Pre- 
face, it had changed again; mainly, however, as a development 
of the implications in the last lines of the poem. 


Mercer University 


11 The Excursion Bk. 1, 500-502. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MELVILLE’S “ AGATHA ” 
LETTERS 


By Harrison Hayrorp 


On August 13, 1852, when Moby Dick was not yet quite a 
year old, Herman Melville mailed from Pittsfield to his friend 
Nathaniel Hawthorne in Concord one of the first copies of his 
book, Pierre; or, The Ambiguities At the same time he also 
mailed to Hawthorne the first of three letters concerning the 
story of Agatha. The extraordinary significance of these letters 
in illuminating this obscure period of Melville’s career has never 
been recognized. Yet they cast light not only on his friendship 
with Hawthorne but on the problem of his intentions in writing 
Pierre and on his state of mind during the months following its 
completion. 

In the first letter Melville wrote: ° 


Pittsfield Aug: 13% 
1852 
[Salutation torn off] 


—While visiting Nantucket some four weeks ago, I made the 
acquaintance of a gentleman from New Bedford, a lawyer, who 
gave me considerable information upon several matters concerning 
which I was curious. One night we were talking, I think, of the great 
patience, & endurance, & resignedness of the women of the island 
in submitting so uncomplainingly to the long, long absences of their 
sailor husbands, when, by way of anecdote, this lawyer gave me a 
leaf from his professional experience. Altho’ his memory was a little 
confused with regard to some of the items of the story, yet he told 
me enough to awaken the most lively interest in me; and I begged 
him to be sure and send me a more full account so soon as he arrived 
home—he having previously told me that at the time of the affair 
he had made a record in his books.—I heard nothing more, till a few 
days after arriving here at Pittsfield I received thro’ the Post Office 
the enclosed documents.—You will perceive by the gentleman’s 


1 Melville inscribed the book: “ Mr. & Mrs. Hawthorne / from Herman Melville / 
August 13th 1852.” See facsimile page in American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries Catalogue of Sale, #3911 (April 29, 1931). 

? The original letter is in the Melville collection of Harvard College Library. It 
has been reprinted entire by S. E. Morison, “ Melville’s ‘Agatha’ Letter to Haw- 
thorne,” New England Quarterly, 2 (1929). 296-307. 
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note to me that he assumed that I had purposed making literary 
use of the story; but I had not hinted anything of the kind to him, 
& my first spontaneous interest in it arose from very different con- 
siderations. I confess, however, that since then I have a little turned 
the subject over in my mind with a view to a regular story to be 
founded on these striking incidents. But, thinking again, it has 
occurred to me that this thing lies very much in a vein, with which 
you are peculiarly familiar. To be plump, I think that in this matter 
you would make a better hand at it than I would—Besides the 
thing seems naturally to gravitate towards you. ... 


In the remainder of his long letter Melville ventured some sug- 
gestions of his own for developing the story, and with the whole 
he enclosed the detailed account which the New Bedford 
lawyer, Harrison Gray Otis Colby,’ had copied for Melville 
from his original record of the case. Colby’s full account need 
not be given here; and Melville’s suggestious, which are of the 
highest value as an insight into his literary methods, are 
material for a separate study. 

Whether Hawthorne ever considered making use of the 
“ Agatha” story is uncertain. He had finished The Blithedale 
Romance in the spring of 1852, and scarcely was it out of his 
hands when he undertook to write a campaign biography of 
Franklin Pierce. This task occupied him steadily from late in 
June until the end of August, when, shortly after receiving 
Melville’s first “ Agatha” letter, he left Concord for a three- 
weeks’ vacation on the Isle of Shoals. While on the island he 
kept a curiously minute journal of his observations, possibly 
with an eye to the “ Agatha ” story. Certainly he was preparing 
some story in his mind, if not that of Agatha, for on October 18 
he wrote from Concord to his friend Horatio Bridge that in a 
day or two he intended “ to commence a new romance, which, if 
possible I mean to make more genial than the last... .”* 
Agatha’s story, with its drab elements of desertion and bigamy, 
was scarcely a more “ genial” one than that of Zenobia, and 


* The lawyer’s name appears nowhere in the letter or in his own account, nor does 
Melvillle mention it. By a combination of methods I have succeeded, with the help 
of Dr. Samuel Bogorad of New Bedford, in establishing his identity as Harrison 
Gray Otis Colby. Concerning Colby see Arthur M. Alger, “ Hon. Harrison Gray 
Otis Colby,” Memorial Biographies of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society (Boston, 1881), 2. 9-19. 

‘Horatio Bridge, Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 
1893), p. 131. 
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moreover it was a “ story of reality ” rather than a romance.° 
But if Hawthorne actually was entertaining the idea of writing 
“ Agatha,” considerations such as those suggested in a second 
letter from Melville, on October 25, would have warned him of 
the difficulties in handling such materials discreetly: ° 


Monday Morning 
25% Oct: 1852 
My Dear Hawthorne— 


If you thought it worth while to write the story of Agatha, and 
should you be engaged upon it; then I have a little idea touching it, 
which however trifling, may not be entirely out of place. Perhaps, 
tho’, the idea has occurred to yourself—The probable facility with 
which Robinson first leaves his wife & then takes another, may, 
possibly, be ascribed to the peculiarly latitudinarian notions, which 
most sailors have of all tender obligations of that sort. In his pre- 
vious sailor life Robinson had found a wife (for a night) in 
every port. The sense of the obligation of the marriage-vow to 
Agatha had little weight with him at first. It was only when some 
years of life ashore had passed that his moral sense on that point 
became developed, and hence his subsequent conduct—Remorse &c. 
Turn this over in your mind and see if it is right. If not—make it 
so yourself. 


If you come across a little book called “ Taughconic ” [ste|— 
look into it and divert yourself with it. Among others, you figure 
in it, & I also. But you are the most honored, being the most 
abused, and having the greatest space allotted you.—It is a “ Guide 
Book ” to Berkshire.’ 


I dont [sic] know when I shall see you.. I shall lay eyes on you 
one of these days however. Keep some Champagne or Gin for me. 


My respects and best remembrances to Mrs: Hawthorne & a 
reminder to the children. 


H Melville 


If you find any sand in this letter, regard it as so many sands of my 
life, which ran out as I was writing it. 


5 Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1885), 1. 
474-475, refers to the possibility that Hawthorne may have considered the “ Agatha ” 
story: “. .. but Mr. Melville recently informed the present writer that it was a 
tragic story, and that Hawthorne had not seemed to take to it. It could not, there- 
fore, have been the ‘ more genial’ tale which he spoke of to Bridge.” 

®* This unpublished letter is printed here for the first time, by generous permis- 
sion, from the original manuscript in the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection 
of the New York Public Library. 

7 The reference is to Godfrey Graylock [J. E. A. Smith], Taghconic, or Letters 
and Legends about our Summer Home (Boston, 1852). 
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From the third and last of the letters concerning “ Agatha ” 
we learn that Melville carried out his promise to lay eyes on 
Hawthorne and visited him at Concord, probably in Novem- 
ber.* There, doubtless with champagne or gin, they discussed 
the story together, though not “ fully and closely ” : ° 


Boston. 


My Dear Hawthorne,—The other day, at Concord, you expressed 
uncertainty concerning your undertaking the story of Agatha, and, 
in the end, you urged me to write it. I have decided to do so, and 
shall begin it immediately upon reaching home; and so far as in me 
lies, I shall endeavor to do justice to so interesting a story of reality. 
Will you therefore enclose the whole affair to me; and if anything 
of your own has occurred to you in your random thinking, won’t 
you note it down for me on the same page with my memorandum? 
I wish I had come to this determination at Concord, for then we 
might have more fully and closely talked over the story, and so 
struck out new light. Make amends for this, though, as much as 
you conveniently can. With your permission I shall make use of 
the “Isle of Shoals,” as far as the name goes at least. I shall also 
introduce the old Nantucket seaman, in the way I spoke to you 
about. I invoke your blessing upon my endeavors; and breathe a 
fair wind upon me. I greatly enjoyed my visit to you, and hope 
that you reaped some corresponding pleasure. 


H. Melville 
Julian, Una, and Rose,—my salutations to them. 


It is impossible, of course, to tell whether Hawthorne’s 
expression of “ uncertainty ” about undertaking the story signi- 
fied that he had really considered it or merely that he was 
rejecting it politely. Whether or not he had taken his notes on 
the island with “ Agatha” in mind, he evidently went as far 
as to see and discuss with Melville its possibilities as a setting 
for the story, though it was the suggestiveness of the name 


*Since the second letter, of October 25, shows that Melville expected to see 
Hawthorne, though not in the near future, and the matter of the “ Agatha” story 
would probably not have been delayed more than a month beyond October 25, 
mid-November seems a probable date for the visit. Hitherto, the conjectural date 
of the visit has been September (Randall Stewart, The American Notebooks by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne [New Haven, 1932], p. 308), but the letter of October 25 
shows that the visit was later. 

® The original manuscript of this letter is not available. It is printed without 
date in Hawthorne and His Wife, 1.475. If the visit took place in November, the 
letter may belong to the later part of that month. 
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rather than any other features of the island that caught Mel- 
ville’s fancy. By the end of their discussion Hawthorne was 
urging his guest to write “ Agatha ” himself, but when Melville 
left Concord the decision was still up in the air for he did not 
carry away the lawyer’s account in his pocket. The truth seems 
to be that with the election of Pierce the appeal of “ Agatha ” 
or whatever story Hawthorne had been about to commence was 
dimmed by visions of the plum he might pull out with the 
thumb he had stuck in the political pie.° In the end, he mailed 
back the “ whole affair” to Melville and instead of grappling 
with the major effort of another romance only ground out the 
Tanglewood Tales. 

More significant, by all means, than the speculation whether 
Hawthorne ever toyed with the idea of writing the story of 
Agatha, is the fact that Melville resolved to write it himself. 
That resolution, even though the story was not written, or at 
least not published, holds real significance for the interpreta- 
tion of this period in Melville’s life. 

In the first place, it is important to realize what the nature 
of the story would have been and how we would probably have 
interpreted it in following the course of Melville’s speculations 
concerning the problem of evil. Agatha, the daughter of an old 
sailor now turned lighthouse-keeper, married a shipwrecked 
sailor whom she had rescued and nursed; her husband, however, 
went away, and she waited patiently for his return, only to 
discover after many years that he had meanwhile married 
another woman. Although Melville was interested in the hus- 
band’s psychology, he would have focussed the story upon 
Agatha’s patience and endurance in waiting so long for his 
return, and on her unselfish forbearance after discovering the 
wrong he had done her. It was these qualities that seemed to 
Melville “ to possess so much of pathos, & so much of depth.” 
He intended, as his suggestions to Hawthorne indicate, to 
develop through symbolic suggestion the theme of the impas- 
sive, resistless malignity of the sea bringing sorrow and suffer- 
ing to innocent Agatha; but at the same time he meant to throw 
the emphasis upon Agatha’s patient submission and her un- 


10 See Lawrence S. Hall Hawthorne Critic of Society (New Haven, 1944), pp. 
45-50. 
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retaliating acceptance of evil." To reinforce the theme, Melville 
wrote, “The father of Agatha must be an old widower—a 
man of the sea, but early driven away from it by repeated 
disasters. Hence, he is subdued & quiet & wise in his life. And 
now he tends a light house, to warn people from those very perils, 
from which he himself has suffered.” ** The significant point is 
that here, unlike Ahab and Pierre, the heroine does not assert 
her ego, pit herself against the evil, and assault heaven, but 
innocent and submissive, accepts the cruelties of life with 
“ great patience, & endurance, & resignedness.” Had Melville 
carried out his resolution to write this story we would almost 
certainly hold a rather different idea than we now entertain 
of his attitude toward evil at the period directly following the 
publication of Pierre. Even without the completed story we 
must seriously ponder the significance of his very great interest 
in the theme of patient submission as he declared it in the letter 
to Hawthorne, and of his expressed determination to undertake 
to build up this “ skeleton of actual reality ” with “fulness & 
veins & beauty.” *° 

There are still further significant aspects of the “ Agatha ” 
letters. Melville’s biographers all agree that the years 1852 
and 1853 were a crucial period in both his literary career and 
his personal life. From the first, the peculiarities of Pierre 
provoked not only harsh criticism of the book and bewilderment 
as to its meaning, but suspicion as to the author’s sanity. With 


1 Morison, p. 296 and passim. *2 Morison, p. 302. 

*8 Morison, p. 301. Willard Thorp. Herman Melville, Representative Selections 
(New York, 1938), pp. lvi-lvii, remarks that the story “would have been another 
variation of the theme which is manifest in Moby-Dick.” This formulation seems 
to me to ignore the essential point that submission not defiance in the face of the 
malignity of the sea gives an entirely different complexion to Melville’s proposed 
treatment of the theme. The malignity remains, even as in Billy Budd; what is 
important is man’s attitude toward it. It is possible that Agatha would have be- 
longed not with Billy Budd but rather with Bartleby and Hunilla, creations of 
the following year, from whose benumbed resignation to the malignities of life 
William Ellery Sedgwick postulates that after Pierre, “ Melville was accepting 
failure and the long dreary consequences of failure” (Herman Melville, The Tragedy 
of Mind [Cambridge, 1944] pp. 181 ff.). From the “ Agatha” letters, however, I 
do not judge such to have been Melville’s interpretation of her attitude. Sedgwick’s 
analysis of the period (“After Pierre,” Chapter 7) is brilliant but not entirely 
satisfactory. It is based chiefly on the internal evidence of Pierre and the magazine 
pieces that followed, is committed to their autobiographic interpretation, and suffers 
from the common chronological confusion discussed below. 
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scanty external evidence from which to draw any reliable 
conclusions, critics and biographers have continued to theorize 
both as to Melville’s intentions in writing Pierre and as to his 
state of mind after writing it; but, strangely, they have wholly 
neglected the important evidence of the “ Agatha ” letters and 
have failed to realize its bearing on both problems."* 

Actually the letters illuminate his attitude toward Pierre 
both before and after composing it. On the problem of Mel- 
ville’s intentions in writing Pierre they throw enough light to 
expose serious errors in the theory now generally held. Accord- 
ing to this theory, Melville, in despair and defiance at the 
reception of Moby Dick, “ coiled down into the night of his 
soul” ?® and wrote Pierre with no expectation that it would 
succeed with the public; he expected it to be his last book; and 
he took up the pen again, toward the middle of 1853, only 
because no other means of making a living were possible.’ An 
extreme statement of the theory holds that 


144 Raymond Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic (New York, 1921), 
p. 331, wrote of the first “ Agatha” letter that “its biographical interest is too 
slight to merit its publication.” Neither John Freeman nor Lewis Mumford makes 
anything of the letter. Later writers have pointed out but not elaborated the value 
of Melville’s suggestions to Hawthorne for developing the story, as indications of 
Melville’s literary methods; but no one has commented on the biographical signi- 
ficance of the letters. See Thorp, lv-lvii; F. O. Mathiessen, American Renaissance 
(New York, 1941), p. 252. 

+5 Thorp, pp. cxxii-cxxiii, urges a modification of the view perpetuated by earlier 
writers that the reviewers demolished Moby Dick; he points out that “ Melville had 
really no great cause for complaint” about the critical reception of the book 
(though he does not deny that Melville may have felt bitter resentment none the 
less). Mathiessen, p. 251 n., holds to the older view, but the most recent student 
of the problem concludes that “. . . the notion that in its own day Moby Dick was 
greeted with a little respect and a great deal of derision is not in accord with the 
facts. Although British critical opinion was about evenly divided, American 
critical opinion was predominantly favorable, there being no original American 
reviews, discovered in this study, which can be classed as, on the whole, unfavor- 
able” (John C. McCloskey, “Moby Dick and the Reviewers,” Philological 
Quarterly, 25 (1946). 30.). 

1° Weaver, p. 341. 

17 Weaver, pp. 343-347, and passim, says, “ After Pierre any further writing from 
Melville was both an impertinency and an irrelevancy. ... After Pierre Melville 
was without internal urgings to write. ... Failing of a consular appointment, 
Melville was forced to continue writing... .” In his introduction to Shorter 
Novels of Herman Melville (New York, 1928), pp. xxi-xxxii, Weaver repeats this 
theory: “... he sat down to write an apologia of his life, which he defiantly flung 
into the public’s face.... Melville was convinced of the futility of writing and effort; 
he wanted only tranquility for thought.” John Freeman, Herman Melville (New 
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Melville expected Pierre to be his final publication. In this novel 
he was having his last fling. He was satirizing his own too idea- 
listic self, and he was giving a parting blow to a world that had 
struck him many a blow. . .. Knowing the literary taste of the 
public as he did, Melville expected the theme and plot to bring 
forth such comments [as “repulsive, unnatural, and indecent,” 
“insane,” etc.]. ... He desired to provoke such critisism.'® 


This plausible theory is substantially refuted by the “ Agatha ” 
letters, especially when they are read in conjunction with a 
letter from Melville to Richard Bentley, the English publisher 
of Moby Dick and earlier works, who was negotiating for Pierre. 
In this letter, dated April 16, 1852, Melville refused Bentley’s 
initial offer and gave a description of the book in terms directly 
contradictory to the theory that he did not expect it to be 
popular: *° 


I am impelled to decline those overtures upon the ground that my 
new book possessing unquestionable novelty, as regards my former 
ones,—treating of utterly new scenes and characters; and, as I 
believe, very much more calculated for popularity than anything 
you have yet published of mine—being a regular romance with a 
mysterious plot to it, and stirring passions at work, and withall, 
representing a new & elevated aspect of American life. . . 


Still further, a postscript to the letter negates the notion that 


York, 1926), p. 60, is more cautious, “ His judgment of his readers failed, or he saw 
and defied it with a fierce surge of the perversity that heaved within him.” Mumford, 
Herman Melville (New York, 1929), pp. 199-200, emphasizes the mood of “ defeat, 
foreboding, defiant candour” in which Pierre was conceived and written, but he 
does not go so far as to suggest that Melville expected it to be his last book. Even 
Thorp, p. cxxiv, says, “ Melville could have expected nothing but abuse for his 
Pierre.” Sedgwick, pp. 174 ff., though he regards this theory as over-simplified 
and adduces many other factors, accepts its general premises, feels certain that 
with Pierre Melville wanted “ nothing so much as to escape into silence” (p. 177), 
but believes that “he was obliged to continue writing to support himself and his 
family” (p. 178). 

18 William Braswell, “The Satirical Temper of Melville’s Pierre,’ American 
Literature, 7 (1936). 424-438. In Melville’s Religious Thought (Durham, 1943), 
p. 103, Braswell writes, “ Lucy’s death in the last act of the drama symbolizes the 
death in Melville’s being of the principle she represents. The fact that Melville 
wrote other books after Pierre is beside the point; he thought at the time of com- 
pleting Pierre that his creative life was over.” 

1°The original unpublished letter is in the hands of an anonymous private 
collector. Dr. John H. Birss, who will publish the complete text in his forthcoming 
edition of Melville’s letters, showed me a copy and generously allowed me to 
quote this passage. Other passages disclose that Pierre was complete at the date 
of the letter. 
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Pierre was aimed as a parting blow at an unfriendly world. In 
it Melville offered for Bentley’s consideration a proposal that 
the book be brought out anonymously or under an assumed 
name, because of the rapid succession in which his other works 
had recently been published. Scarcely, had it been his design 
to deliver a parting blow at the world, would he have pulled his 
punch by delivering it anonymously. Melville not only expected 
the book to sell well, but with a strange naiveté believed it might 
sell better on its own unfathered merits than as the latest 
book “ by the author of T'ypee, Omoo, etc.” As for knowing 
well the literary taste of the public, Melville misjudged either 
it or his book (possibly both) completely; *° for he supposed 
the public would find the “ regular romance ” of Pierre more to 
its taste than Redburn, White Jacket, or Moby Dick,** and 
would gag not at all over the lumps of satire and the strong 
flavoring of unorthodox morality. Unless the whole letter is 
to be shrugged off as an utterly insincere sales-promotion 
designed to dupe and mulet his publisher, Melville, far from 
giving the world a parting blow for blows received and expect- 
ing more violent blows in reprisal, was turning the other 
cheek, though with some muttering, and expecting a kiss. 
Thus his letter to Bentley, in April, 1852, proves that Melville 
neither deliberately provoked nor accurately foresaw the criti- 
cal castigation and public neglect that Pierre received. To 
explode still further elements of the theory, the whole episode 
of the “ Agatha ” letters, beginning early in July with Melville’s 
meeting the New Bedford lawyer and ending in November with 
his resolution to write the story, proves that Melville neither 
meant Pierre to be his last word, nor, on completing it, found 


2° Melville’s letter is of course not to be interpreted as denying the existence of 
deeper meanings. From at least the time of “ Hawthorne and His Mosses” he had 
held the theory that literary works can please the mob of superficial readers on a 
surface level of noise and show ‘and at the same time speak to a few profounder 
readers on a level of deep truth. Probably Melville saw well enough that the 
superficial public taste would be pleased by “a regular romance with a mysterious 
plot to it, and stirring emotions at work,” but deceived himself in thinking he had 
submerged the profounder elements of his book far enough below the surface to 
allow the ordinary reader clear sailing through the romance. 

21 Melville assured Bentley that he believed the work “very much more cal- 
culated for popularity than anything you have yet published of mine.” Bentley 
had published Mardi (1849), Redburn (1849), White Jacket (1850), The Whale 
(1851). Not Bentley but Sampson Low Son & Co. finally published Pierre. 
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himself “ without internal urgings to write.” ** The conclusion 
that these deductions from Pierre are fallacious is inescapable 
when one reviews the sequence of Melville’s actions in 1852 as 
glimpsed in the letter to Bentley and in the three “ Agatha ” 
letters. By April, 1852, at the latest, he had finished Pierre.” 
Then for six months, from May to November, he was free to 
recuperate his energies. This was probably his longest period 
of freedom from literary activity since the publication of Typee 
five years before. Early in July in Nantucket he heard the story 
of Agatha and by the end of the month he had begun to turn it 
over in his mind “ with a view to a regular story to be founded 
on these striking incidents.” ** Thus at the end of July, even 
before Pierre was published, he was considering a plot for a long 
story, or short book. This fact would seem to be a final reason 
for rejecting the theory that Pierre was his “ last fling.” Early 
in August Pierre was published, and by mid-August Melville 
had decided that Hawthorne “ would make a better hand ” with 
“ Agatha ” than he would, and had turned the materials over 
to him. His imagination continued to work upon them, how- 
ever, and on October 25 he sent Hawthorne another suggestion 
for developing the story. When he visited Hawthorne some time 
after the first of November, he had still more to say about it. 
As we have noted, at the end of July, even before Pierre was 
published, he had considered writing “ Agatha ”; now, in mid- 
November or early December, three months after the publica- 
tion, he returned to it and resolved to begin the work “ immedi- 
ately upon reaching home.” In a humble spirit he invoked 
Hawthorne’s blessing upon his labors, besought a fair breeze, 


22 Weaver, Herman Melville, pp. 343-344. 

°° The chronology has been obscured. Weaver, p. 341, merely quotes Mrs. Mel- 
ville’s brief note: “ Published White Whale 1851.—Wrote Pierre: published 1852. 
... Freeman, p. 59, says only that the book was published about a year after 
Moby Dick. Mumford, p. 200, says “ Melville settled to his work [on Pierre] in 
the spring of 1852... .’. Thorp mentions only the date of publication. 

*4 These dates are fixed by the first Agatha letter. In it, on August 13, Melville 
wrote that he was in Nantucket “some four weeks ago,” i.e., in the first or second 
week of July. He states that the lawyer’s detailed record reached him “a few 
days ” after he arrived in Pittsfield; and since the lawyer’s account (preserved with 
the letter in the Harvard College Library—see Morison) is dated July 14, Melville 
evidently returned to Pittsfield a few days before that; hence he was in Nantucket 
early in July. The date of the lawyer’s letter, July 14, likewise shows that it was 
soon after that, in the later part of July, that Melville began to consider writing 


the story. 
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and determined that “ so far as in me lies, I shall endeavor to 
do justice to so interesting a story of reality.” 

Late in 1852, then, Melville was ready to take up the pen. 
Possibly his decision to write “ Agatha” was affected by the 
invitation he had received early in October to contribute to 
George P. Putnam’s projected magazine.” Publication of 
original works by “the best talent of the country ” was its 
announced policy, and it offered generous pay. Melville re- 
turned a favorable reply to Putnam’s invitation,”® and it may 
be that this providential, paying market weighed in the scale 
a month or so later when he decided to embark on “ Agatha,” 
which, if it were developed at less than full book length, would 
require magazine publication. Whatever the practical con- 
siderations, however, he was quite evidently impelled to the 
composition by a genuine interest in the literary values of the 
story itself. 

Thus the “Agatha” letters throw light on the problem of 
Melville’s intentions in writing Pierre: we may dismiss not only 
the theory that it was deliberately designed to flout the critics 
and offend the public but also the notion that it was intended 
to be his last word and that it left him “ without internal urg- 
ings to write.” What ill wind, prevailing over the fair breeze 
he had besought, prevented him from writing—or at any rate 
from publishing—the story of Agatha, is a matter upon which 
at present one can only speculate. As his first attempt at a 
unified long story, perhaps it simply did not jell. Perhaps the 
uniformly harsh reviews of Pierre had some share in the mat- 
ter.”’ It may be that his interest became diverted to some other 


25 See Parke Godwin, “George William Curtis,’ Commemorative Addresses 
(New York, 1895), pp. 17-18; George Haven Putnam, George Palmer Putnam. A 
Memoir (New York, 1912), pp. 171 ff.; J. C. Derby, Fifty Years Among Authors, 
Books, and Publishers (New York, 1884), p. 312. Putnam’s circular letter, sent 
to most. of the conspicuous writers of the time, was dated October 1, 1852. 

26 Godwin, p. 18n., lists Melville “among our promised contributors—the most 
of whom complied with their promises.” 

27 The book received scarcely a favorable review. Duyckinck, who, if anyone, 
would read Melville’s work sympathetically, was very fair in the tone of his 
review (Literary World, 11. 118-120. August 21, 1852), but he was outspoken in 
condemning the morals and asserting the unintelligibility of Pierre. In September 
the book was reviewed harshly by Southern Literary Messenger, in October by the 
Southern Quarterly Review. By November, the National Magazine (1. 476) 
reported: “The papers, secular and religious, are very severe on Herman Mel- 
ville’s last work, called ‘ Pierre, or the Ambiguities.’ A Boston paper pronounces 
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work.’** But in any case we may be sure that he did not look 
upon Pierre, either before or after its publication, as being his 
“last fling.” 


Northwestern University 


the volume “abominable trash—an emanation from a lunatic rather than the 
writing of a sober man.” (Quoted by McCloskey, p. 20 n.). Whether or not 
Melville saw these adverse reviews, reflecting even upon his sanity, he was still 
ready to begin the Agatha story in mid-November or later. Further reviews, equally 
devastating, had accumulated by the end of the year. 

°8 A letter of his mother, dated April 20, 1853, indicates that he had become 
absorbed in a “new work” during the Winter and had it “nearly ready for the 
press ” by that date. What work it was is not clear. The letter is in the Gansevoort- 
Lansing Collection of the New York Public Library. 
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